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THREE MORE COMPANIES 
PLAN TO ENTER HERE 


R. N. M. M. Pearce Describes London 
Situation as Overloaded Market, 
Both in Fire and Marine 








NOW ORGANIZING NEW COMPANY 





Great Britain Must Replace Reinsur- 
ance Facilities Lost Through War 
With Germany and Austria 





That three foreign companies will 
enter the United States within the next 
four months to write the marine busi- 
ness which it has heretofore been im- 
possible to place except through Lon- 
don, and that he isgene of a group of 
men who are organizing another com- 
pany for the same purpose, is the state- 
ment made to The Eastern Underwriter 
this week by R. N. M. M. Pearce, of 
London, who has been here for several 
weeks. Mr. Pearce also said that he 
could not understand why American 
companies failed to seize the opportun- 
ity created by the war to enter Eng- 
land and secure the great sums which 
have annually been paid to German and 
Austrian companies for reinsurance. 
Has Been Underwriter in Many Lands 


Mr. Pearce is a member of Edye & 
Co., of 87 Bishops Gate, London. 
He has been connected in various 
capacities with the Commercial Union, 
British Dominions, China Mutual, Gen- 
eral Accident, Volga, Lloyd de France, 
English & Foreign, and Central Holland 
insurance companies. He has been 
associated with fire and marine com- 
panies in all parts of the globe, his 
firm having offices in London and 
Paris and connections in many import- 
ant seaports. During his career Mr. 
Pearce has been for various periods of 
time an underwriter in Japan, China, 
Ceylon, India, South Africa and London. 

The company which Edye & Co. are 
promoting will have a million dollars 


paid up capital to start with and two 
head offices and two boards of directors, 
one in New York and the other in Lon- 
don, he says, adding that it is backed 
by London and Wall Street financial 
interests. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Peter 
Stewart-Bam will be a director in the 
new company. Mr. Pearce implied that 
the men identified with him had ac- 
quired a charter to do business in this 
country. He expects to go back to 
London next week and to return here 
in February when he says the company 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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“ Che largest fire insurance company in America’ 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Cash Capital, $6,000,000 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


Automobile Registered Mail 
Commissions Rents 

Hail Sprinkler Leakage 
Marine—Inland-Ocean Tourists’ Baggage 
Parcel Post Use and Occupancy 
Profits Windstorm 


CONFLAGRATION PROOF 
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North British 
and Mercantile 


Entered —" States | nsurance Co ™ 


Established 1809 





Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES.” 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 
"Ee SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 








transacted business solely under its own corporate 

name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. e 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











SPLENDID PROGRAM OF 
INSURANCE PRESIDENTS 


Figures of National Reputation Sched- 
uled to Make Addresses at 
Tenth Anniversary 








MEETING HERE DECEMBER 14-15 





Senator Hoke Smith, John N. Willys, 
W. A. Day, C. F. Coffin and Others 
Will Make Talks 





The program of the Tenth Anniver- 
sary Convention of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents at the Ho‘el 
Astor, New York, December 14-15 is one 
of the best that this association has 
arranged, which is saying a great deal. 
The keynote of the meetings is “Pa- 
triotism of Business.” 

Economists of national reputation 
will join with the executive officers of 
large business and industrial interests 
in reviewing the country’s progress 
during the last decade, analyzing the 
factors which have contributed to it, 
and, it is hoped, make suggestions for 
further co-operation between large lines 
of related business and industry in con- 
nection with an increasing contribution 
to a well-rounded economic development 
of the country. 


Senator Smith to Talk About Grover 
Cleveland 
While the program has not been com- 
pleted, it is possible to give the names 
of some of the speakers, with their 
respective subjects, as follows: 


Chairman of the Convention—W. A. 
Day, President, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, New York. 

“The Late Grover Cleveland,” Hoke 
Smith, United States Senator, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

“American Business Initiative in Re- 
lation to National Progress,” John N. 
Willys, President, Willys-Overland Co., 
Toledo, O. 


Hurrell’s Interesting Title 


“America First in Life Insurance,” 
Alfred Hurrell, Associate General So- 
licitor, The Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America, Newark, N. J. 

“A Decade of Business Progress in 
Canada,” Herbert C, Cox, President, 
Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto, 
Ont. 

“Statistical Evidence as to Whether 
Cancer is Hereditary or Contagious,” 
Arthur Hunter, President, Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, New York, 

“Relationship of Life Insurance to 
National Physical Preparedness,” EB. E. 
Rittenhouse, Commissioner, Public Ser- 
vice and Conservation, Hquitable Life 
Assurance Society, New York. 

“Increase of Public Expenditures and 
Taxes,” Prof. T. S. Adams, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

“Extent to Which State Health Insur- 
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ance Would Multiply State Jobs and 
Tax Burdens,” W. G. Curtis, President, 
National Casualty Co., Detroit. 


Coffin on Taxes of a Decade 


“Ten Years’ Tax Harvest from Policy- 
holders’ Funds,” Charles F. Coffin, Presi- 
dent, American Life Conven‘ion, Indian- 
apolis. 

Another speaker is Jesse S. Phillips, 
Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York and President of the National 

* Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers. The subject of his address will be 
announced later. 

Senator Hoke Smith, who will deliver 
the memorial address on the late Grover 
Cleveland, the first chairman and gen- 
eral counsel of the association, was 
Secretary of the Interior from 1893 to 
1896 in the second administration of 
Mr. Cleveland. He was Governor of 
Georgia from 1907 to 1909 and was re- 
elected for the term from 1911 to 1913. 
Shortly after beginning his second term 
he was elected to the United Sta‘es 
Senate and resigned as Governor. 
Senator Smith was intimately connected 
with «he late President both as adviser 
and friend. 

Willys Carries $1,600,000 Life Insur- 
ance 

Mr. Willys, who will speak on “Ameri- 
ean Business Initiative in Relation to 
National Progress,” is prominent not 
only as a captain of industry but also 
as a large patron of life insurance. 
S:arting in a modest way as an auto- 
mobile manufacturer about ten years 
ago, he is today at the head of one of 
the largest automobile manufacturing 
companies in the world. When Mr. 
Willys began to produce au‘omobiles he 
employed 250 men; today there are 
27,000 men employed in the concerns 
under his control. Always a firm be- 
liever in life insurance, Mr. Willys has 
from time to time increased the amount 
of this protec:ion until today it stands 
at $1,600,000. As typical of American 
initiative, it is related of Mr. Willys 
that in his early days as an automobile 
manufacturer when he didn’: have fac- 
tory room to assemble the number of 
cars to meet the increasing demand, he 
promptly proceeded to put them to- 
ge-her under a tent. While this was 
an innovation at the time, it has since 
become a popular method with automo- 
bile manufacturers. 


Prof. Adams a Famous ‘Tax Expert 
Professor T. S. Adams, of Yale Uni- 
versity, who will contribute a paper on 
public expendi:ures and taxation, is an 
economist and taxation expert of coun- 
try-wide reputation. 3efore becoming 
a member of the Yale Faculty this year 
Dr. Adams served as Professor of Po- 
litical Economy at the Universi:y of 
Wisconsin, at Washington University, 
and later as Professor of Economics at 
Cornell University. He was for several 
years a member of the Wisconsin Tax 
Commission. Dr. Adams has been ac 
tively associa‘ed with the National Tax 
Association which wecently held its 
tenth annual convention. He has been 
Secretary of that body since 1911. 


CLOSING PENSION CASES 





Business Concerns Prefer to Have Sys- 
tems Start With Calendar Year— 
H. N. Fell Signs Up Big Firms 





The present is the most active time 
of the year for signing up business con- 
cerns for pension systems for employes. 
There is a preference for installing the 
systems to start from the beginning of 
the calendar year. H. N. Fell, who spe- 
cializes on pension plans, has closed 
some large cases recently, among them 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., of Sheltcn, 
Cenn., involving 3,000 employes, and 
the Larkin Co. of Buffalo, N. Y. 





Harold E. Hirsch, executive special 
agent of the Illinois Life, of Chicago, 
was in New York this week. 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


For Agency Contracts address 


0. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 








FATALLY ILL; GETS INSURANCE 


Charged Syracuse Man Who Died With- 
in Year of Getting Five Policies 
Knew He Had Cancer 


In defending a claim for insurance 
on the life of Samuel Rosenfeld, for- 
merly of Syracuse, N. Y., the Metropol- 
itan Life has produced evidence to 
sbow that previous to taking out the 
insurance an X-ray photograph revealed 
a cancerous growth in the intestines. 
Subsequently, it is charged, Rosenfeld 
took out five policies naming his wife 
as beneficiary and other relations. The 
Metropolitan Life had paid three or 
four of the policies after Rosenfeld’s 
death, which occurred within a year 
efter taking out the insurance. The 
Company charges misrepresentation of 
Rosenfeld’s state of health in his ap- 
plications for the insurance. 


SPALDING SUCCEEDS THURMAN 


New General Agent of Mutual Benefit 
in Baltimore, Former General 
Agent in Omaha 





Leonard A. Spalding has succeeded 
Cc. T, Thurman as general agent of the 
Mutual Benefit in Baltimore, Mr. Thur- 
man going to Raleign, N. C., as previ- 
ously printed in The Eastern Under- 
writer. Mr. Spalding, after being an 
agent of the Mutual Benefit in Ken- 
tucky, went to Nebraska, where he was 
general agent in Omaha. There he 
made a fine record for the Mutual 
Benefit. 

Mr. Thurman wrote a valedictory to 
kis associates in the Baltimore agency 
that was a classic of sentiment. He 
had been with the Company in Balti- 
more for thirteen years and regarded 
nis agents as old friends. 








“The Company for Men who Want to Grow” 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


THE GERMANIA LIFE) 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 








Two good 


territory for 


openings in splendid 
men with good records 











For Particulars Address | 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 

















Acted to Cancel Policy 
After Death of Assured 


COMPANY, NOT INFORMED OF 
FEVER, DELIVERED POLICY 








Judgment of Lower Court Reversed in 
Favor of Insurance Company 
—What Court Held 





An application for life insurance in 
the Security Life was made October 
12, 1910. It contained the usual con- 
ditions as to warranties and represen- 
tations, and provided that the policy 
should not take effect until the appli- 
cation was accepted and the payment 
of the first premium. The policy was 


issued, delivered and the premium paid 
on November 18, 1910. 


The applicant was taken ill with ty- 
phoid fever on November 3, 1910, and 
the disease ran its usual course, and 
there was a substantial recovery at the 
time the policy was delivered and the 
premium paid. The company was not 
informed of the typhoid fever at tne 
time the policy was delivered; that fact 
was not discovered until after the death 
oi the insured, The insured was oper- 
ated on for appendicitis the following 
February and died of the operation. 
The insurance company upon discov- 
ery of its defense as to the typhoid 
fever brought an action to cancel the 
policy, though that was after the death 
of the insured. The beneficiary filed 
a cross-complain: and the lower court 
gave judgment for the beneficiary. 


Opinion of Higher Court 


The District Court of Appeals for the 
Second District of California reversed 
this decision, and say in part: 

“The completion of the contract of 
insurance is the time to which a rep- 
resentation must be presumed to re- 
fer.” Civ. Code, Par. 2577. “It is well 
settled that the obligation rests upon 
an applicant for life insurance to dis- 
close such ‘changes in his physical con- 
dition as occur pending the negotia- 
tion as would influence the judgment 
of the company as ‘to the advisability 
oi accepting the risk.” Thompson v. 
Travelers Insurance Co., 13 N. D. 444, 
101 N. W. 900. The decisions gener- 
ally are to the same effect. See Note 
in 8 L. R. A. (N. S. 983.) 

“Since, in accordance 
tion of the Civil Code 
the representations contained jin the 
application must, in this case, be 
deemed to refer to the time when the 
premium was paid and the policy de- 
livered, it follows that the assured at 
that time represented that she had not 
had any of the diseases to which she 
returned a negative answer, and had 
not had any illness or disease other 
than as specifically stated by her. To 
say that these representations may be 
ignored in the instance of a person 
who receives a life insurance policy 
immediately following upon an attack 
of typhoid fever would be to deny one 
of the most important rights of the 
contracting party. The inherent prob- 
ability that the plaintiff would have 
hesitated to issue a policy upon the 
life of Mrs. Young at that particular 
time raises to very substantial impor- 
tance its right to have been informed 
of the facts. 

“The appeal is from the judgment, 
and the judgment is reversed.” 

Security Life Insurance Co., ete. v. 
Boomes, et al. 159 Pa, Rep. 1000. An- 
aiyzed by Geo. J. Kuebler, Chicago. 


with the sec- 
quoted above, 





CARRIED $278,000 INSURANCE 


The late Charles Aaron Stix, presi- 
dent of the Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry 
Goods Co,, of St. Louis, carried life 
insurance amounting to $278,000. Hight 
insurance companies will pay into his 
estate approximately $293,000, repre- 
senting the sums of the policies and 
accumulated dividends. 
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Savings Plan With 
Compulsory Feature 


TO PROVIDE FOR ‘OR PREMIUM PAY- 
MENTS 





German Insurance Bank of Louisville 
Introduces the System—How it 
Operates 





A new insurance savings plan with a 
compulsory feature has been put into 
operation by tne German Insurance 
Bank, of Louisville, Ky. The plan has 
been copyrighted by John E. Huhn, 
manager of the savings department, 
who worked out the system. The plan 
is described in detail in The Financier 
ot November 11. 

In addition to the successful fea- 
tures of other systems that have been 
in operation, this plan provides for a 
contract with each depositor who opens 
an account by which ne agrees to make 
a stipulated deposit before Saturday of 
eech week, presenting his deposit 
voucher every time he makes a deposit. 





over tae ordinary method of install- 
ment payments are that the contract 
supplies the depositor with the self-im- 
pesed obligation of keeping up his pay- 
ments. There is no penalty attached 
tc the ordinary savings plan. Under 
Mr. Huhn’s plan the depositor receives 
a schedule of payments to be made 
which serves instead of a bank book 
and contains the spaces for the teller’s 
receipt and the date of deposit. 
Four Classes of Depositors 

Taere are four classes according to 
the amount that the depositor wishes 
to accumulate during the period. 

Class A—providing for “payments” 
oi 25 cent a week, to accumulate a to- 
tal of $12.50, with the interest, at the 
end of the period. 

Class B—providing for “payment” at 
the rate of 50 cents a week, to accumu- 
late $25 at the end of the period, with 
interest. 

Class C—providing for “payment” of 
$1 a week to accumulate a total of $50 
at the end of the period, with the in- 
terest. 

Class D—providing for $2 weekly de- 
posits, to accumulate $100 at the end 
of the year, 
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21-13 Wouisville, ty. | 


Mr. Huhn describes the plan as “a 
modern scientific method of paying in- 
surance premiums by dividing the 
amount of the premiums into fifty 
weekly deposits, which may also be 
divided into monthly or semi-monthly 
deposits.” 
How Deposits are Planned 

The deposits may be made in ad- 
vance but will pay interest only from 
the dates on waich they would be due. 
In case of failure to keep up the pay- 
ments, in order to be reinstated, the 


FORM NO. AGO 


Insurance Bank 5b comes 
¥ 


COUNTERS 


By 


These classes, of course, have been 
devised to simplify handling of the 
accounts by the bank. Any number of 
any or all of them can be combined by 
the depositor, and he can be depositing 
at the same time on accounts which 
mature at any variety of times he may 
choose. The reason for creating the 
classes—25 cents a week being consid- 
ered the minimum likely to interest 
anybody—is that they make it possible 
to handle the business without labori- 
ous figuring of interest on separate ac- 
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depositor must pay for as many weeks 
in advance as he is in arrears. If the 
depositor stops payment altogether the 
deposits remain until the end of the 
fifty-week period and in all cases at 
that time the amounts check out at the 
end of the fifty-first week. 

The advantages claimed for this plan 


counts. Such a system would involve 
a costly expenditure of time and was 
not considered at all practicable in 
working out the plan. On the other 
hand the standardization of the insur- 
ance savings accounts will reduce 
bookkeeping and similar labors to the 
actual minimum. If the demand de- 


velops, it will be, of course, easy to 
add to the classes, providing for $3, $4, 
$5, etc., weekly deposits, interest tabu- 
lated, all the way through. Again, if 
the depositor desires to continue the 
account past the fifty-week period, he 
is credited with an added per cent. in- 
terest. 


DODDS APPOINTED MANAGER 





Succeeds the Late Fayette Brown as 
Montreal Manager of 
Mutual 





W. O. H. Dodds has been appointed 
manager of the Montreal office of the 
Mutual Life of New York, succeeding 
tke late Fayette Brown. At the out- 
break of the European war, Mr. Dodds 
was a captain of artillery in a Cana- 
dian regiment. He is now at the front 
as a brigadier-general, having recently 
been advanced from colonel and placed 
in charge of infantry at Bramshott. 
Until his return the territory under the 
jurisdiction of the Montreal office, 
which includes eight provinces of 
Canada, will be in charge of the regular 
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NOT DUE UNTIL THIS DATE 


or order 
DOLLARS. 


DEPOSITORS NAME IN OWN HANDWRITING 


German Insurance Bank 


subordinates. The newly appointed 
manager has been with the Mutual Life 
since 1892—in the capacity of office 
manager since 1914—and has been a 
large personal producer. He is well 
known in Canada for his prowess in 
outdoor eports. 
GERMANIA DINNER AT ALBANY 
The Germania Life’s- Eastern New 
York general agency at Albany, Paul 
Alexander, manager, has been success- 
ful, and a dinner will be held at the 






November 20, at 
vice-president and 
secretary, and T. Louis Hansen, su- 
perintendent of agencies, will be guests 
of honor. 

An address of welcome to the home 
office men will be delivered by William 
E. Fitzsimmons, of Albany. 


Hotel Ten Eyck on 
which Carl Heye, 


Issues Modified 


Endowment Form 


NOT A MEDIUM FOR WRITING 
SUBSTANDARD RISKS 








Mutual Life Brings Out New Contract 
—Terminates at Fixed Date— 
Other Conditions 





The Mutual Life, of New York, is 
now issuing its new “modified endow- 
ment” policy, written at life or limited 
payment rates. This form is to be 
used in certain cases where the Com- 
pany would have issued an endowment 


as a “best offer,” and it must be ter- 
minated by surrender at the end of 
some definite period as determined 


upon by the Company when thre appli- 
cation is passed upon. 

The new policy does not mean that 
the Company is to accept substandard 
business, nor is it intended that the 
new policy shall supplant any of the 
regular endowment forms. It is only 
for use where it is desirable that the 
policyholder be off the books at a cer- 
tain age. 

To illustrate, if the applicant for an 
ordinary life policy suffers from some 
slight impairment in personal or family 
history, the Company may decide to 
give him a modified endowment policy 
at an ordinary life premium, to be car- 
ried only for twenty years and then to 
be surrendered for the cash value of 
an ordinary life policy. The insurance 
in the event of death is the face of the 
policy; the cash values are the same 
as for an ordinary life policy; the 
amount of the pure endowment will be 
the cash value of an ordinary life policy 
at tae end of the period, and the auto- 
matie paid-up insurance will be endow- 
ment insurance for the balance of the 


endowment period. The insured can 
change to an ordinary life policy any 
time that he can pass the medical ex- 
amination. 

It is thought by the Company that 
the new contract will materially reduce 
the number of “best offers” heretofore 


returned by the agents for cancellation. 


MUTUAL ASSOCIATIONS MEET 


Convention in Cline to Consider 
Rates and Legislation—Features 
of Program 


The National Association of Mutual 
Life Underwriters will hold its fourth 
annual convention at La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, November 21 and 22. Dr. G. 
W. Hopkins, president of the Pure Pro- 
tection Life Association, of Cleveland, 
will discuss “The Future of Assess- 
ment Insurance”; J. W. Hughes, secre- 
tary of the Guarantee Fund Life, of 
Omaha, will speak on “Adequate Rates” 
and there will be a discussion on legia- 
lation. George D. Eldridge, actuary of 
Boston, will speak on the “Protective 
Aspects of Life Insurance.” 





LINDSAY WRITES A BOOK 

Forbes Lindsay, of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, has written a book, ‘called 
“Practical Pointers,” discussing vari- 
ous phases of field work. It is pub- 
lished by the Spectator Co. Mr. Lind- 
say is superintendent of agents of the 
Pecific Mutual Life. 





Home Office 
Organized February 23, 1888 


Insurance in Force 





Industrial and Drdinary Insurance 


The WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


++eee+..--CINCINNATI, O. 


Branch offices in all the larger cities of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, West 
Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 


AGENTS WANTED 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 


..-$ 8,763,565 
79,619,535 





insurance in force. 


and Southern California open now. 





A Good Personal Producer and Organizer 


ean secure a GOOD CONTRACT for GOOD Western TERRI- 
TORY with a GOOD old line MUTUAL life insurance COMPANY. Of 
all MUTUAL companies WEST of PHILADELPHIA it is SECOND to 
none in STRENGTH—assets to liabilities, and is FIFTH in SIZE— 
Increase in new business to September ist, 45% 
above the same period last year, and 1915 was a good year. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


Oklahoma 


MINN. 
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Study of Producing Ability 
of 25,000 Metropolitan Agents 


Age at Which Greatest Persistency is Shown—Previous Occupation is 


Important — Earning Capacity 


as a Factor—Agents With Large 


Families Have Best Record—Interesting Study of Racial Groups. 


Waste in the selection and training 
of agents has come to be recognized as 
one of the problems that sooner or 
later must be solved by each individual 
company. A number of attempts have 
been made to throw light on this sub- 
ject and some valuable data has been 
compiled, but at most only a beginning 
has been made. 

One of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to this subject has been made by 


aled accounts on the basis of previous 
occupation. Fifty-one occupational 
groups were segregated from the ap- 
peintments covering four years. It has 
been conceded that in tne practical 
work of selecting agents the previous 
occupation is probably the most import- 
ant as well as the most concrete aid 
available in the attempt to make selec- 
tion accurate. Out of the entire num- 
ber of accounts finaled within 52 weeks 


persistency to warrant their being re- 
gerded as good agency material. Nurs- 
es, however, came close to the average, 
and were better by nearly 5 per cent. 
than canvassers and book agents, or 
small business proprietors, or minors 
and journeymen mechanics. Public 
service employes and municipal and 
Federal employes were also too poor in 
their percentage of persistency to be 
regarded as good agency material 
Clerks vs. Mechanics 

There were two major groups worthy 
of special study. Clerks and office 
employes, to the number of 2,656, were 
appointed, and the skilled mechanic 
group, such as electricians and machin- 
ists, totalled 2,068. Together these two 
groups made up 25 per cent. of all ap- 
pvointments. An especially striking 
fact is that the clerk group, starting 
wita a numerical advantage of 588 men 
over the skilled mechanic group, had 


an important factor both in respect to 


persistency and record-making quali- 
ties. A chart accompanying this ar- 
ticle illustrates the experience on 


17,050 appointments. This shows that 
the experience on men under 26 is espe- 
cially poor in all respects. Not only 
is the average number of weeks worked 
the least, but the ordinary production 
is noticeably below the average. The 
most persistent from the standpoint of 
age are those between the ages of 30 
and 40. A similar tabulation showing 
the industrial production indicated a 
favorable record for those at somewhat 
earlier ages than for ordinary business, 
the minimum age being about 25. In 
the amount of production of ordinary 
business it was found that the best rec- 
ords are made by the men above 25 and 
under 36. 


A sharp drop in the number of weeks 
worked was indicated in the appoint- 
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Frederick F. Taylor, fifth vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, wao conduct- 
ed an exhaustive investigation into the 
experience of that company with its 
agency appointments. Some highly 
significant as well as unexpected con- 
clusions are to be drawn from the re- 
sults of this work. Because of the 
large number of agency appointments 
studied—nearly 25,000—the results may 
be accepted as applicable to any com- 
pany and not peculiar to the Metropoli- 
tan. 

It was found that the percentage of 
“finaled accounts’—or the number of 
agents’ accounts that were closed—in 
tae first two weeks after appointment 
was 4.50 per cent. in 1910 and 3.40 per 
cent. in 1913, the percentage having 
improved that much during the four 
years under investigation. A varied 
percentage of finaled accounts followed 
up to about the thirteenth week of em- 
ployment when the percentage was as 
low as 2.20. 

Influence of Previous Occupation 

One of the most important tabula- 
tions made was an analysis of the fin- 


of appointment covering a period of 
four years it was found that 62% per 
cent, was the average for all occupa- 
tions. Those occupations showing less 
percentage of accounts finaled pro- 
duced the most favorable results and, 
conversely, the percentages above the 
mean were the most unfavorable. Tne 
best experience shown was with for- 
mer Metropolitan agents on reappoint- 
ment. There were 1,362 of these ap- 
pointed, 47%4 per cent. of which num- 
ber finaled within the year. This would 
appear to be a very high percentage of 
loss for the most favorable class. The 
three poorest classes were barbers, 
hurse dealers and ministers (including 
missionaries and cnurch workers) all 
of which classes showed percentages 
above 75 that had dropped out within 
the year. 
All the Professions Poor 

None of the professions made a fa- 
vorable showing. Lawyers were 12 
per cent. poorer than the average, 
physicians about the same, with edi- 
tors, teachers, musicians and artists 
all showing too poor a percentage of 


a. the end of the first year an advan- 
tage of oniy 96 men. And it is shown 
that while the clerk group sustained a 
loss of 3.04 per cent. above the aver- 
age, the mechanic group experienced a 
loss of 1.03 per cent. below the aver- 
age. Experience was found to be uni- 
formly good in all groups in which for- 
mer occupation included salesmanship 
experience, with the exception of trav- 
eling salesmen, who showed 10 per cent. 
above the average and canvassers and 
book agents about 3 per cent. 

The influence of former occupations 
of a sedentary nature on persistency 
is indicated in the high loss in all of 
the occupations of this class such as 
students, clerks, teachers, editors, law- 
yers, ministers, physicians, etc. Occu- 
pations involving, manual labor in most 
of the classes showed a good experi- 
ence, shoemakers and box makers and 
jeurneymen mechanics all being favor- 
able. 


Age as a Factor 


Tae investigation disclosed that the 
age of the agents at appointment was 


ments over 40 and under 46 and al- 
though the industrial production by this 
group is above the average and but 
slightly less than ages 26 to 30, appoint- 
ments at this age should be considered 
in connection with the decreasing rec- 
ord shown to occur in the group at the 
next aigher age. The experience shows 
that with advancing age the 26 to 30 
group improves its persistency, and 
its production, while the 41 to 45 
group is approaching with advancing 
age the poor record of the 46 and over 
group. It will be noted that the per- 
sistency of the 46 and over group is 
better than the 41 to 45 group, but that 
tae record of ordinary production is 
peorer. The inference to be drawn 
from this is that there is a realization 
by a majority of the appointees, of the 
difficulty of men of higher ages secur- 
ing employment in other lines. The 
determining factor appears to be the 
production, rather than the persistency 
in this connection. 

The conclusions to be drawn from 
these exhibits is that the favorable age 
is from 26 to 40 and that applicants 
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below and above these limits should be 
scrutinized closely. 
Former Salary as Guide 

Another interesting feature devel- 
oped from the investigation was the 
salary earned in the previous vocation 
as a determining factor. Mr. Taylor 
gave this as second in importance to 
previous employment as a means to an 
accurate conclusion. It has been estab- 
lished that the experience as to finals 
and record was poor in connection 
with agents whose compensation in 
fermer occupations was below a Cer- 
tain given point, or above a certain 
given high point. But just wnat these 
extreme limits were had been mere 
conjectures until Mr. Taylor made this 


business shows distinctly that in this 
branch of the business producing 
akility increases proportionately to the 
former salary. The poor persistency 
record of agents earning $30 and over 
per week is of course due to the nu- 
merical preponderance in this investi- 
gation of industrial agents wao are not 
irxportant ordinary producing factors. 


Married Men With Children Best 


Still another interesting and import- 
ant feature of the investigation was the 
study of the marital condition of the 
agents. There were noticeable con- 
trasts between the producing ability of 
married and single men and between 
married men with reference to the size 


and racial groups and it was found that 
Americans, English and Canadians 
made a poor showing in comparison 
with Austrians, Italians and Russians. 
A special study of racial groups dis- 
tinct from nativity showed that He- 
brews had the best record, with Latins 
next. These records are especially in- 
teresting to industrial companies but 
they would probably hold good in appli- 
cation to exclusively ordinary writing 
companies as well, especially where 
the agent works among his own people. 

Mr, Taylor drew some interesting 
conclusions from the _ investigation, 
some of which upset previously held 
ideas. “We found, for instance,” he 
says, “that skilled mechanics make bet- 
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study for the express purpose of deter- 
mining from what salary class in re- 
spect to earning capacity, the best 
agents come. 

The best persistency—the highest 
average number of weeks worked— 
was shown to have been made by the 
men who earned from $15 to $19 per 
week in previous occupations and it 
drops steadily as the earnings in pre- 
vious occupations rise from $20 to over 
$20. It was indicated also that as tne 
previous earnings drop below $15, per- 
sistency diminishes, but is still above 
the average. The most noticeable in- 
dication from the exhibit is the steady 
drop in persistency as previous earn- 
ings advance above $20 

The record of production of ordinary 


of their families. There was shown to 
be a high per cent. of finaled accounts 
among single men and this class also 
showed an exceedingly poor record in 
production. Among the married men, 
those with no children appeared to 
disadvantage in all respects also. In 
fact the accompanying chart shows a 
record even worse than that of the 
single men. In general the married 
men with no children may apparently 
be ranked with the single men. 

Some interesting facts were devel- 
oped with respect to the records of the 
married men with children. The con- 
clusion is clearly indicated that the 
larger the family, the better the agent, 
both in persistency and in production. 

A study was made based on nativity 


ter agents than office clerks. For two 
reasons there has always been an in- 
clination to favor a candidate whose 
eccupation gave promise of clerical 
efficiency; first, on the assumption 
that clerical work requires a higher 
degree of intelligence; and second, that 
a candidate with clerical experience 
requires less instruction and oversigat 
in clerical duties. So, as a class, clerks 
have been subjected to less searching 
scrutiny than mechanics and have been 
more readily accepted, with the result 
that more poor ones than good ones 
have been appointed and more finals 
resulted. The opposite has been the 
case with mechanics, with the better 
result as shown.” 








BANKERS LIFE SUCCESS 


October was “Appreciation Month” 
for the Bankers Life, of Des Moines. 
The total of business wri:ten for the 
month was over $5,500,000, and there 
was an increase of 300 per cent. in new 
business as compared with the new 
business of October, 1915. 


EDWARD KIRK PENTZ DEAD 
Edward Kirk Pentz, general agent at 
Hutchinson, Kan., for the Bankers Life, 
of Des Moines, died suddenly at his 
home on Friday, October 27. It was he 
who originated the 18-payment life pol- 
icy for the Bankers Life. 


P. L. & T. CONVENTION 
The convention of general agents of 
the Provident Life & Trust will be held 
in Philadelphia on January 24-25. 





W. E. Barton, assistant manager of 
the Union Central Life, in New York 
City, is ill with typhoid fever. 


Lesson Taught by 
“Competition” Article 


OFTEN PAYS AGENTS TO DROP 
“CASES,” SAYS WOODS 


Pittsburgh General Agent Analyzes 
Article Prepared By Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

E. A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, made 
some interesting comments on Wednes- 
day regarding the article on “Competi- 
tion,” reprinted by The HBastern Under- 
writer last week from one of the publi- 
cations of the Mu‘ual Life. There were 
two points about the Mutual Life’s 
article which particularly impressed Mr. 
Woods. 

“First. Why is it that some agents 
seem to have twenty or thirty com- 
petitive cases—I have even known 
sume agents. who have had as high as 
50 per cent.—and yet you show in the 
second column cases where the com- 
petitive cases do not amount to 1 per 
cent.? 

“Second. Take the case where is 
tabulated experiences aggregating 6,888 
cases canvassed, 52 competitive cases, 
43 of which were won. Does not the 
question arise whether, in the great 
majority of these competitive cases it 
would not have paid the agents mak- 
ipg such an active canvass to forget 
them, let somebody eise have them, 
and go abou: getting other cases? It 
is true that one does not like to re- 
linquish a case one might get; but 
would it not have paid? 

“Contrast with these experiences the 
first case quoted in the first column, 
where an agent canvassed 210 persons, 
finding 50 competitive cases, of which 
he won 40. Does it not look as if this 
agent spent so much time on the com- 
petitive cases as to reduce his num- 
ber of cases canvassed from the four 
or five hundred it should have been to 
the 210 it was? 

“I think this is a good line of in- 
vestigation to follow and I am glad it 
is being done.” 





PAYMENTS FOR DISABILITY 





High Policy Average Shows Large In- 
surers Take Feature—Ten Per 
Cent. Installments Paid 





The New York Life has tabulated 
the amounts involved in the payments 
made under its disability clause, which 
show that the insurance involved 
amounted to very close to a million 
dollars. The average per case of §$2,- 
450 is considerably higher than the 
Company’s average on all policies in 
force, indicating that the larger insur- 
ers have taken advantage of the fea- 
ture. 

The policies of 54 of the 390 cases 
ou which premiums were waived were 
payable in ten yearly installments to 
the insured, while living and incapa- 
citated. They represent a total insur- 
ance of $154,195, or an average of $2,- 
855 per policy. The average annual in- 
come for ten years per individual is 
thus $285.50, or a combined yearly in- 
come to these 54 persons of $15,419, 
paid by the New York Life to help- 
less invalids as a result of almost every 
variety of accident and disease. 
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The Thirty-Year 
Endowment Policy 


By J. MERRILL MANN 
District Manager The Prudential 


For the average man under 
35 years of age, I have always 
advocated the thirty-year en- 
dowment policy. 

The young man who can car- 
ry but $1,000 and thinks he 
wants a twenty-year endowment 
will generally buy a two-thous- 
and-dollar policy on the thirty- 
year endowment plan. 

The cost is only a little more 
than that of the whole life, and 
in most:cases you can sell the 
thirty-year endowment just as 





easily and sometimes more 
quickly, as it has more good 
talking-points. 

Most policyholders like to 
know that if they outlive their 
beneficiaries they will get their 
money back, and the thirty-year 
endowment policy will carry 
them through the period of life 
when the family needs protec- 
tion, and then the money comes 
to the insured when he is apt 
to need it the most. 

In this age of pension agita- 





tion, when it is said that only 
three to five out of a hundred 
reach the age of 65 and remain 
independent, I believe it is not 
only the duty of the insured to 
protect his family, but he should 
make sure he will not be de- 
pendent on charity in his old 
age. 

The majority of people would 
have more money in their old 
age if they would start at 35 or 
under and work with a definite 
aim in view, not only to pro- 
tect their families, but to ac- 
quire a competent income for 
their declining years, instead of 
investing in all kinds of invest- 
ment schemes, which look good 
and safe, but in most cases turn 
out disastrously. 

Compared with a twenty-pay- 
ment life policy, the rate and 
the cash value at the end of 
twenty years are about the 
same, but I believe the policy- 
holder with the thirty-year en- 
dowment is less liable to sur- 
render his policy at _ that 
time, because the increase in 
value from the twentieth to the 
thirtieth year is about 10 per 
cent. compound interest on 
amount of premium paid during 
that time, and that should be a 
great incentive for him to con- 





tinue payments to the maturity 
of the policy. 

How could he better invest 
his money, protect his family, 
and make sure of an income for 
his old age? 








INCREASE OF 47.2 PER CENT. 





Record of Germania Life for First Ten 
Months—$4,059,592 Apps. in 
Cillis Month 





In the first ten months of 1916 the 
Company’s paid for business shows an 
increase of 47.2 per cent. over the same 
period in 1915 and the paid for business 
in October shows an increase of 92.5 
per cent. over that of October 1915. 

October was “Cillis Month,” in honor 
cf President Hubert Cillis. Applications 
were received for $4,059,592, which ex- 
ceeds by $600,000 the test previous 
month in the Company’s history. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL RECORDS 





October Broke All Past Performances 
—Five Individual Agency Figures 
Show Unusual Results 





The Phoenix Mutual Life in ten 
months this year issued $2,783,000 more 
business than was written during all 
of last year. In fact, October was a 
banner month with the Company, 
breaking all October records. Ten 
months’ comparisons follow: 


SOUTHLAND LIFE “ROUND-UP” 





President Seay Reports Record Busi- 
ness at Annual Meeting—Linz- 
meyer Talks on Agency Work 





The feature of the annual “Round- 
Up” of the agents of the Southland 
Life, of Dallas, Texas, was a thoughtful 
address by Vice-President and Actuary 
Linzmeyer on “System in Agency 
Work,” in which he made many valu- 
able practical suggestions for the field 





TEN MONTHS’ RECORD 





men. President Harry. L. Seay an- 
nounced a record business being pro- 
duced by the Company. In the two 
months of the “Round-Up” contest, 
about a dozen of the leading agents 
paid for between $25,000 and $100,000 
each. 

Senator J. G. Willacy, who was ac- 
tive in putting the Robinson law into 
effect, spoke and said he was thinking 
of casting his fortunes with the South- 
land Life. 

D. D. Dickson has been made assist- 
ant to Vice-President Linzmeyer 
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1916. 1915. Best Month. 
ee $2,298,000 $1,685,000 $2,721,000 (1914) 
POUTUMEY oe ccccccccs 3,030,')00 1,819,000 2,285,000 (1912) 
EE vie S rae ao wrdlato aie 2,955,000 2,070,000 2,298,000 (1913) 
SEE os oar died Sace 2,500,000 2,039,000 2,320,000 (1914) 
SEE Sates! hvala wis od wie 2,525,00) 1,824,000 2,424,000 (1912) 
ME | hdc vitae tenenie 2,622,000 1,533,000 2,934,000 (1913) 
NE a Kei whee eee 2,041,000 1,588,000 2,025,000 (1912) 
fe on ee 1,937,000 1,650,000 2,182,000 (1912) 
September .......... 2,128,000 1,784,)00 2,014,000 (1912) 
OE . ctdewsearns 2,283,900 1,739,000 2,126,000 (1912) 
WE: cé6tieices $24,319,000 $17,731,000 $22,329,000 
Increase over ten months of 1915 ........ $6,588,000 
Increase over best ten months .......... $1,990,000 
Here are some individual agency 
records for October and for ten months. 
Month 10months 
Connecticut ....... $434,800 $1,459,000 
re ee 194,000 1,778,200 
a a 143,500 747,00 
Los Angeles ...... 131,300 986,800 
ere 123,500 1,555,000 


Ten mos. issued business. .$24,319,000 
Entire twelve months 1915. 21,581,)00 


Ten months’ increase over 
entire year 1915 ......... $2,738,000 
November issue last year... 2,114,000 


BARGAR DISCARDS CRUTCHES 








Buffalo General Agent of Bankers Life 
Shot While Out Pheasant 
Hunting 





W. E. Bargar, general agent for the 
Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., was out pheasant 
hunting with some of his friends re- 
cently when one of the members of 
the party fired at a pheasant and hit 
Mr. Bargar. The result was forty-two 
shot lodged in the hands and legs of 
the victim. He was compelled to walk 
with crutches for some time and wrote 
considerably less than his regular quo- 
ta of business while disabled, but he is 
now entirely recovered and is back in 
the field more active than ever in or- 
der to make up for lost time. 





AETNA MORTALITY 





Associate Actuary Cammack Gives 
Comparative Statistics of Different 
Kinds of Policies 





Associate Actuary Edmund E. Cam- 
mack of the Aetna gave an_  illu- 
mining paper at the recent meeting of 
the Actuarial Society of America, in 
which he analyzed the death rates un- 
der different kinds of policies in his 
Company. He considered only the 
business written between 1885 and 
1913, inclusive, basing the comparison 
upon the M. A. table. 

Among other results he noted the 
following: 

(1) In the large class of non-partici- 
pating policies, namely, ordinary life, 
the mortality was but slightly above 
that on participating ordinary life 
policies. 

(2) The experience under ordinary 
life policies, both by numbers and 
amounts of insurance for the issues of 
the entire period closely followed the 
M. A. Table, but upon the issues of 
1906-1913 there had been a decided im- 
provement. (Both of these were in 
line with the results obtained by Mr. 
Hutcheson, investigating the experience 
of the Mutual.) 

(3) The mortality under limited pay- 


The Entering Wedge 


is an all important factor in every agents 
work, for a successful closing is largely 
dependent upon a favorable opening. 


The unique SERVICE rendered 
its policyholders; the great fi- 
nancial STRENGTH guaran- 
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strong points in Com- 
pany management. 
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ment life policies was almost as favor- 
able as under endowment policies. In 
both of these, in the participating 
classes, the mortality by amounts was 
not far from 85 per cent. of that ex- 
pected by the M. A. Table. 

(4) Under both the limited payment 
life and endowment policies, there was 


a continuous improvement toward the 
later years. This happened not. only 
in that the policies issued in the later 
years showed a better mortality but 
the policies issued in the earlier years 
—in the period 1885 to 1898—showed a 
considerable improvement in mortal- 
ity in the years 1899 to 1913 
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Fidelity Mutual’s 
Disability Claims 


RESULTS OF TWENTY YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 








Nervous Diseases Make Up 62 Per 
Cent. of Claims—Individual 
Policy Histories 





Some definite information is becom- 
ing available as to the experience un- 
der the disability clause in life insur- 
ance policies and a clearer understand- 
ing of what constitutes total and per- 
manent disability. ©. W. Marshall, of 
the actuarial department of the Fideli- 
ty Mutual Life, has compiled statistics 
showing the experience of that Com- 
pany. which was the first to use the 
disability feature. and has an experi- 
ence of twenty years with the feature. 

The best definition of what consti- 
tutes disability under the terms of the 
policy is the claims that have been 
paid. The first clause used by the Fi- 
delity Mutual was quite similar to the 
one now in use by the Company, so 
that the following list of payments is 
important: 


Per cent 

Cause of of Total 
Disability Claims 
DE sdciercavedtadiens ot 21 
DEE: diadecsengnendanvones 10 
ee are eee 10 


Other nervous disorders (in- 
cluding nervous breakdown, 


locomotor ataxia, etc.) .... 20 
TD 54853 252535600000 21 
DE Sia ic ocdoeienewe ee 10 
Other diseases (including can- 

OS ee eee eee cee eee 

 cibiticwa pedis wthausatnew as 100 


By far the most striking feature of 
the exhibit is the proportion of claims 
due to diseases of the nervous system 
under which are included the first four 
groups, comprising 61 per cent. of the 
total claims. 

The accompanying table shows some 
interesting particulars concerning the 
history of individual claims, all being 
on policies not more than three years 
old. 

> 


Claim made at Occupation of 


A SLAP FROM NEWARK “NEWS” 





Gives Fraternal Twist to an Article 
on Insurance—Discusses “Silver 
Plated Junkets” 





The Newark “News,” generally fair 
in its comments regarding insurance 
matters, prints three-quarters of a col- 
umn under the head of “Insurance 
Amenities,” in which it makes some 
satirical comments about old line com- 
panies, the occasion of the article be- 
ing the decision of the Illinois commis- 
sioner that fraternals may accept mem- 
bership from minors. Three para- 
graphs in reference to old line com- 
panies follow: 


These old-line companies, which are most use- 
ful and which do an admittedly great work in 
their chosen fields, are run on a strictly busi- 
ness basis. They pay generous commissions to 
agents to go out and solicit people to insure; 
they, many of them, pay very large salaries 
to their ofticials—and the words very large are 
conservative; they run side-line investigations, 
Statistical, sanitation, health conservation, ex- 
pensive journeys sometimes amounting to silver- 
plated junkets, and in other respects spare no 
item of princely expense. 

There is no objection to all this—providing 
it is all included in their actuarial rates for 
insurance, a sort of “overhang,” and presum- 
ably such is the case. So there is no kick 
about it if the policyholders are satisfied. 

But there are some other millions of good 
people who would like to insure their lives for 
the benefit of their families, at expert actuarial 
rates, too, without taking into account almost 
royal expenses for administration and opera- 
tion. 


The intimation, of course, is that the 
legal reserve companies do not charge 
“expert actuarial rates.” We thought 


they did. And, as for the “side line 
investigations,” statistical, health con- 
servation, sanitation—why are they 


undertaken if not for the benefit of the 
policyholders? 





GOLD WATCH FOR RICE 


Ralph H. Rice, president of the Na- 
tional Fidelity Life, Saturday evening 
was tendered a complimentary banquet 
at the Martin Hotel by tae agency 
force of the Company. Mr. Rice’s 
birthday was the occasion of the ban- 
quet, E. W. Stryker, who presided as 
toastmaster, presented Mr. Rice with a 
gold watch in behalf of the agents. 
Remarks were made by most of the 
members of the Company. 





~— 
Cause of Disability 


end o nsured Disability Married ’ 

Ist policy a eka ae ee Ma arrie . Paralysis 
SEE wccccvceccscceses ? 

ea a. eee: a Single..... Insanity 
a ee ts Gc ehea Uiviaiedne aN “ _... Paralysis 
2d policy year..Butcher .............++- 31.... Married... Neurosis of heart 
coli. “ "* Propriet’r Machine Co. 39.... « ,.. Blindness - briti 
3d policy year..Farmer ........eeeeeeeee Bises « —,.. Limbs deformed by rheumatic arthritis 
eo ae -_  eaeeeteceeineay 32... SamBle..0. Tuberculosis of lungs 
Ss ae ee. eee or = 


..Factory Foreman —— 
. _— | amare Agent. 59.... 


’ Blindness 
« — .., Tuberculosis of knee joint (2 policies) 
- ... Blindness and general breakdown 
- ... Tuberculosis of lungs 





USE UP VALUE BY LOAN 





Policyholders Let Important Asset Be- 
come Void Through Lack 
of Interest 





There are thousands of policyholders 
who concern themselves little about 
their policies after they have put them 
away among their papers, says Captain 
Burpee in the Hartford “Comment.” 
They depend on. the service of the 
company, purely gratuitous though it 
be, to let them know in advance when 
premiums are due; and they may bor- 
row and have no separate account of 
what the transactions have been, and 
in various other ways they may even 
allow the conditions to become so com- 
plicated that their very valuable asset 
is rendered practically null at tne criti- 
cal time. To illustrate: 

. C. of California, holding policy 
282041 in the Phoenix Mutual bor- 
rowed to the limit on the policy and 
“to pay the premium due last 

F ary. The Company representa- 
tive tried to show him the seriousness 
of the situation, and finally the insured 


did arrange for extension of time for 
payment of the premium to July 18. 
Apparently, however, he kept no record 
and gave little heed to the hints from 
the agent. When the home office itself 
made inquiry of him and offered such 
services as could be rendered, if he 
should wish to go on, he confessed that 
he had not given the matter attention 
but would like to do so. 


Thereupon a letter was written him, 
reciting the details of the method by 
which he could make the insurance 
good once more. Delay caused by his 
inattention up to this time proved dis- 
astrous. The home office letter was 
sent promptly on receipt of his, but 
that was not until September 12. The 
insured was killed in an. automobile 
accident September 13. All the value 
of the policy had been used up by the 
loan and by the extension, so that there 
was nothing whatever to go to his 
beneficiary. 

Had he interested himself as much 
as he could have been obliged to in- 
terest himself in his ordinary commer- 
cial affairs, the policy would have been 
payable for its full face value minus 
the indebtedness. 


SAYS HE’S HANDICAPPED 





Pennsylvania Insurance Commissioner 
Has Only Six Examiners—Pension © 
Mutual Hearing November 27 





On November 27, in the Dauphin 
County Court, there will be a hearing 
on an application by the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department for a receiver 
for the Pension Mutual Life and the 
Union Casualty Company. Insurance 
Commissioner O’Neill said this week 
that he would begin an investigation 
of insurance companies in the State. 
In an interview published this week 
the Commissioner said he was handi- 
capped, as ne only had six examiners. 
The present law provides that com- 
panies be examined every three years. 
He wants the law changed to provide 
for annual examinations and he also 
wants more examiners, as he is swamp- 
ed now with work. He will also ask 
the legislature to include as subjects 
of his supervision all fraternal and 
benefit associations. 

In the same interview he criticised 
the Consolidated Investment Co, and 
said he would refer its affairs to the 
Attorney-General. 





DISCUSSES DIPHTHERIA 





Views of F. S. Crum, Assistant Statis- 
tician of The Prudential—All 
Races Are Susceptible 





Frederick S. Crum, assistant statisti- 
cian of The Prudential, addressed the 
vital statistics section of the American 
Public Health Association at its annual 
meeting in Cincinnati last Friday. Mr. 
Crum said in part: 

Comparing the pre-antitoxin with 
the antitoxin period it is conservative- 
ly estimated that there is at present 
ar. annual saving of at least 250,000 
ives throughout the world as a result 
cf antitoxin and other improved treat- 
ments of diphtheria. 


Notwithstanding the great reduction 
in the diphtheria death rate, this dis- 
ease is still responsible for about four 
per cent. of the total mortality at ages 
under 15 years in the combined coun- 
tries of the world which have reliable 
death registration. 

Diphtheria still causes more deaths 
in the United States than scarlet fever, 
measles or whooping cough. Diphthe- 
ria, therefore, remains a distinct men- 
ace to childhood, notwithstanding an- 
titoxin, its specific curative agent. The 
average annual number of deaths from 
diptheria and croup in the United 
States is approximately 17,000, against 
1¢,000 from whooping cough, 9,000 
from measles and 8,000 from scarlet 
fever. 

All races are susceptible to diphthe- 
ria, but there is some evidence that 
the negro and the American Indian are 
less susceptible than Caucasians, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Hawaiians, Philippinos, 
or Mexicans. 
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First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Jan. 

ate ou ae 974, 274,980.68 
Liabilities ........ 69,154,791.00 
NS iso da ten $5,120,189.68 


The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 











Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 





The “‘Home Life”’ 


_ The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 


Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


$125,660,173 


. 
in- 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts 
256 weeebuns, New #0m%. a. F. 
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Live Hints For Sustninne Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 















Vice-president Thom- 

More Insurance as A. Buckner, of the 

Needed Now New York Life, points 

Than Formerly out that owing to the 

large increase in the 
cost of living within recent years, and 
especially within the past year, any 
man who has not recently increased 
his line is a good prospec: for more life 
insurance. A careful tabulation of the 
rise in the cost of commodities within 
the past half dozen years shows in- 
creases of from 15 to nearly 70 per 
cent., with an average increase of well 
over one-third. ; 

The deduction that a life insurance 
sulesman can draw from these figures 
is that the man who was adequa:ely in- 
sured a few years ago needs to increase 
his line now by one-third to be in the 
same position as formerly. Mr. Buck- 
ner suggests a strong approach. “Do 
ycu know you have lost $3,000 of your 
lite insurance?” And he continues: 

“Suppose you insured him for $10,- 
600 six years ago. Go to him with some 
such statement as this and he will say: 
‘What do you mean? I haven’t dropped 
any life insurance.’ ‘No, I know you 
haven’t. You’re too wise for that. But 
has it occurred to you that with the ris- 
ing prices now charged for everything 
you and your family eat, wear and use, 
the life insurance you took some time 
ago has greatly shrunk in its purchas- 
ing power? The ten thousand dollars 
that covered your family’s needs in 
14910 won’t cover them now, should any- 
thing nappen to you. And if you in- 
sured in 1904, the disparity is even 
greater. Between those years and now 
there is a decrease in the purchasing 
power of money of a quarter to a third, 
er more. A dollar in 1910 means only 
7 cents now, while the dollar of 1904 
is worth only something like 68 cents. 
The increased cost of living demands 
a corresponding increase in life insur- 
ance. Sign here.’ 

“Those who thought $1,000 of insur- 
ance enough, will now need $1,500. 
The $3,000 man ougnt to take another 
thousand. Those with $5,000 ought to 
have a couple of thousand added. And 
so on up the list. The man who is now 
taking it for the first time, should take 
more than formerly. The man who al- 
ready has insurance, should take some 
in addition.” 

ok ” 
“The Art of Making a Will 

Art of Satisfactory to the Court” is 

Making the title of a noteworthy ar- 

A Will ticle which the New York 

“Sun” printed this week from 
the pen of John Davis Anderson. The 
average will is poorly prepared, partic- 
ularly where a person draws his own 
document, and the advice of Mr. An- 
derson is that when the time arrives 
to make a will one should go immedi- 
ately to a competent lawyer. Mr. An- 
derson says the printed blank is a pos- 
itive evil, innocent appearing, “but hav- 
ing the potency of a rattlesnake bite.” 

Ordinarily the defects in testaments 
are common defects. Some one or more 
of them appear in the average will. Sup- 
pose John Jones wishes to make a will. 
He wishes to leave his entire estate to 
his wife; verily, there is no need in his 
mind of going to the office of a good 
attorney for the preparation of so sim- 
ple a document. He draws his own in- 
strument or resorts to one of the meth- 
ods before men‘ioned. It is easily pos- 
sible that his wife will predecease him. 
What of his estate, especially if he has 
aied possessed of real estate and some 
of his children have not yet attained 
their majority? All that need be said 
in a case of this sort is that a wise and 
well informed lawyer would have pre- 
pared a document which would have 
met the contingencies. The will men- 
tioned while not void is of not the 





slightest value. I have a friend, a 
business man in Baltimore, who fcr a 
good many years has had this legend 
upon his stationery: “Quality endures 
long after price is forgotten.” If this 
could be impressed upon the minds of 
all men who are confronted with the 
task of will making there would be far 
less money expended in the long run 
and the administration of estates would 
be vastly simplified. There is nothing 
that will so safeguard an estate and 
give the executor the help which he al- 
ways needs, and which he finds in a 
well prepared, complete, orderly last 
will and <estament. 

Ano-her foolish method is copying 
the will of some friend or acquaintance 
and making it your own. The average 
person appears to have the idea that 
with such a will probated it can then 
be followed with safety. Such a paper 
may have been prepared with the ut- 
most care by a prominen: attorney who 
may have made a deep study of his sub- 
ject, but he was not preparing a will 
for any person other than that testator. 
Nor was his work intended nor should 
it be taken is a precedent for other 
wills. What would you say of a doctor 
who gave but one sort- of medicine to 
each of his patients? 

* * x 


“When a prospect says: 
‘I would like to have 
Is Good $10,000 life insurance, 
Time Saver but I can’t afford to 
pay $500 for it just 
now,’ sell him term insurance,” says 
Jos. D. Bookstaver, general agent of 
the Travelers. 

“If he is sincere, he will spend $113 
to get his $10,000 of insurance. If he 
balks at the $113, don’t waste any more 
time on him but go on to the next one. 

“With but 40 per cent. commission 
on renewable term policies and 20 per 
cent. on non-renewable, term insurance 
is not profitable from the agent’s point © 
of view, but in cases like the above it 
does enable him to find out in a short 
time whether a man really wants in- 
Surance but can’t afford it or whether 
he is just trying to be a ‘good fellow’.” 


Term Policy 


* ok ad 
The Amicable Life 
Securing says that some of 
Names in its salesmen are not 


Blocks of Three making the headway 

they should because 
they are not extending their acquaint- 
ance and connections as rapidly as they 
might. They are not getting in touch 
with enouga new men on whom they 
can work and thus extend their list of 
prospective buyers of life insurance. 
“In addition to the usual methods of ac- 
quiring prospects’ names, we have a 
particularly valuable means of helping 
you to accomplish your ends but one 
which we are convinced is far too often 
neglected. We refer to the names of 
three intimate friends required on each 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREM 
taining PEN 


all members. 


IUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
SEL OSED, puschesing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 

MOTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS, 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 





THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
39% reserve 











Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

**It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.” 

**T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


“The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 





applica:ion that is secured,” says the 
Company. 

“These names, if properly secured 
and promptly followed up, will greatly 
extend a salesman’s prospect list. It 
works like an endless chain. For ex- 
ample, the agent insures a man today 
end from him secures the names of 
three intimate friends. He calls on 
each of these promptly. While he may 
not succeed in writing any of these, 
ye:, if he handles them tactfully, they 
in turn will suggest the names of some 
of their intima*‘e friends and in two or 
three days he will find himself with the 
names of ten or fifteen men with a most 
favorable means of approach. 

“The salesman’s success in this meth- 
od depends entirely upon his tact, ad- 
dress and manner of handling the men 
approached, If he is tactful enough he 
can get a card of introduction or a 
short note to tne friends. 





satisfying and continuing. 





A Year of Rich Opportunity 


To make the most of it you must have unexcelled policy contracts, 
low net cost, unexcelled equipment, unexcelled Home Office and Agency 
service, Company reputation high as the highest, a genuinely fraternal 
spirit between Home Office and Field, and an institutional sense of will- 
ing duty to policyholders, beneficiaries, and the public. 
manship ability is joined to thesa, the Fieldman’s success is bound to be 


Occasionally we have a Genmral Agency opening. 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETT 
Incorporated 1851 


When sales- 
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Facts, Figures and Fallacies of Life 
Insurance Canvassing 
By M. P. LANGSTAFF, A.1.A, F.A.S. 
Mr. ‘Eangstaff is Actuary of the Dominion Life of Canada. He read 


the following paper at the tenth annual convention of the 


Life Underwriters’ Association of Canada. 








(Continued from last week.) 

The adage, “High Interest Rate— 
Low Security,” is worthy of the utmost 
respect, but then so too is the well- 
tried: management of any of our well- 
established companies, and an extra- 
ordinary high interest rate in such 
cases may well be the resultant of cau- 
tion, intelligent selection, and fortu- 
nate opportunities. 

Interest Earnings 

It is a well-known: fact that high in- 
terest earnings are the most potent 
source of profit to policyholders, and 
while I should not say to prospects, 
“Choose your company, in all cases, by 
its high interest rate,” I shall certain- 
ly say, “Reject in all cases a company 
afflicted with a very low rate va inter- 
est.” 

(4) (a) Assets to Reserves or Lia- 

bilities. 

(b) Security to Policyholders 
per $100 of Liability to 
Policyholders. 

it has a large paid-up capital and also 
values its new business on the low 
basis allowed by the Government. 
Then, again, the young company may 
have recently issued its capital stock 
at a high premium. (In case where 
the Security to Policyholders is used 
instead of the Assets in finding the ra- 
tio, the Subscribed and Unpaid Capital 
also..enters into the proposition.) 
Where the two companies under con- 
sideration have different reserve bases, 
one valuing on, say, the 3% per cent. 
basis and the other on the 3 per cent., 
the worth of the ratio is altogether vi- 
tiated—but as a matter of fact the ra- 
tio has- little or no value for compara- 
tive purposes under the best of condi- 
tions. Take, e. g., any one company. 
At the outset it may sell its capital 
stock at a high premium and value its 
business in force on the lowest basis 
allowed by the Government. Its show- 
ing in either of the above ratios will 
temporarily be very good. Of course 
if it pays out all the premiums on the 
sale of capital stock in excessive com- 
missions on its sale, has other huge 
organization expenses, and writes a 
costly new business, the reverse will be 
the case. When this company gets a 
little older, it may decide to carry the 
full reserve, dispensing with the modi- 
fication aliowed bv the Government on 
new business. It may also hegin pay- 
ing dividends on its quinquennial and 
annual dividend business, or writing a 
greater proportion of non-participating 
or low-priced insurance. The ratios 
as above will then be considerably low- 
ered. If it retains a large margin of 
surplus, however, or writes a large 
proportion of deferred dividend busi- 
ness, and decides not to push too en- 
ergetically for new business, it may, of 
course, show higher ratios herein than 
& more progressive company, especial- 
ly if the latter company is paying lib- 
eral profits to policyholders as they 
are earned. 

(") (a) Surplus to Assets. 

(b) Surplus to Liabilities. 

Contingent Reserve 

Both of these ratios generally indi- 
cate a sound position, but have much 
the same defects for comparative pur- 
poses as the two mentioned under (4) 
above. One feature which might affect 
the ratio considerably is the amount of 
contingent reserve which a company 
has transferred from the surplus. The 
practices of companies differ very 
greatly sometimes in this respect. 

It is perhaps needless to say that the 


Net Assets should be taken. The ratio 
of a company might be considerably 
altered were no consideration given to 
a heavy bank overdraft, due and unpaid 
claims, etc., appearing in the liabilities. 


(B) “Old Companies’” Ratios. 
(1) (a) Expenses to Premium 
come. 
(b) Expenses to Total Income. 
(c) Expenses to Insurance 
Force. 

Expense ratios are favorites of the 
old companies, and they present them 
in peculiar lights and weird colors. 
“When other helpers fail and comforts 
flee,” the old company falls back on 
some tricky expense rate, and it would 
be difficult to find one not too poor to 
do them reverence. They are indeed 
ticklish items that require careful and 
delicate handling. No other ratios lend 
themselves so readily to unfair deduc- 
tions; no other ratios contain so many 
lurking fallacies. It is well-nigh im- 
possible to obtain an absolutely fair 
comparison of the expense ratios of 
companies, as they are affected so read- 
ily and in such a pronounced way by 
the various peculiarities of the business 
of each company. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEW CANADIAN POLICIES 





Three Companies Get Out Improved 
Contracts—Several Broad Features 
Included 





A “Special Guarantee Life 20-Pay- 
ment Policy” is being issued by the 
Canadian Life. This policy will be 
written between twenty and thirty-five 
years of age, and at the end of the 20 
years will yield the full amount of 
premiums paid during that term, to- 
gether with profits. The dividends will 
be the same as on the regular twenty- 
payment life plan. Should the policy- 
holder on the 23rd September, 1936, de- 
sire not to surrender his policy for its 
cash value, he can continue the policy 
fully paid-up and participating in sur- 
plus, and in addition receive in cash 
the amount of the special guarantee, 
namely $295.00. The rate at age thirty 
is $42.90. 

Drops Non-participating Forms 

A new policy, “The Anticipated Profit 
Policy on the Ordinary Life Deferred 
Dividend Plan,” has been issued by the 
Great-West Life. In putting this new 





NO SINECURE 


Just a regular job for a regular 
man who has made good, is mak- 
ing good, but who wants more 
latitude—a place to show what 
he can do with a free hand. Per- 
haps you know such a fellow; if 
so, tell him to write us to-day. 
Thank you! 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cc. BALDWIN 
President 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Howe Office Building 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 








Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 








639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,956,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per day in Increase of 
Assets 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 




















Southern Life 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Insurance 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 






Assets .......- ++ $ 12,620,857.65 

Liabilities . ° 10,818,731.99 

Capital and “Surplu 1,811,125.66 
Fmawrames 88 POPBBocccccdvcccdgccscecpccesuseccsosccovecosccescvevnces 1 701.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization............ssss+00. 16,811,250.99 
Is Paying its Policyholders OVeT...........0.-.ssscccccecsescesevees $ 1,350,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


Company 








Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’’ 
mean certain success for you. 








For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








policy on the market the company has 
ceased to issue ordinary straight life 
non-participating policies and all low 
rate non-participating plans. The new 
contract contains disability benefits 
and has annual guarantees after the 
third year. Policies under this plan 
will participate at the end of the de- 
ferred dividend periods in the profits 
they have earned. These dividends 
will, however, be necessarily smaller. 
Under this plan the company has made 
a reduction in rate of over $25.00 on 
$5,000 in comparison to the ordinary 
life at age thirty. 
Many Added Features 

A new policy is being issued by the 
Excelsior Life which incorporates sev- 
eral attractive features: (1) The period 


of incontestability has been reduced 
from two years to one year; (2) A 
clause has been added incorporating 
an automatic non-forfeiture provision; 
(3) The following settlement options 
are now available:—The proceeds of 
any policy may now be: (a) left on de- 
posit with the company, with interest 
payable yearly at three and one-half per 
cent.; (b) made payable to the benefici- 
ary in 5, 10, 15, 20, 26 or 30 instalments; 
(c) and (d) made payable to the bene- 
ficiary in continuous annual or monthly 
instalments for 20 years guaranteed 
and as long thereafter as the benefic- 
iary shall live. Every policy becomes 
thus an annual income policy or month- 
ly income policy at the option of the 
assured. 
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HARRIMAN BANK ON LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE AS A CREDIT FACTOR 


When a St. Louis bank less than a 
year ago inserted at its own expense 
an advertisement in daily newspapers 
recommending and endorsing life in- 
surance, a movement started whica 
reached a climax in New York City on 
Saturday. In the “Evening Post” on 
that day the Harriman National Bank 
paid for a large advertisement bearing 
the caption “Life Insurance a Credit 
Factor.” The advertisement follows: 

The honorable man in his will first 
makes provision for the payment of his 
just debts, and only thereafter seeks to 
provide for even those nearest and 
dearest to him. This is proper, and 
should be so regarded particularly by 
the active business man who would 
leave to his family not only the ma- 
terial rewards of his endeavors, but 
that which is greater than riches—a 
good name. In no better way can this 
provision be made than by life insur- 
ance in favor of his business. 

Instances are numberless where such 
insurance would possibly not only 
have saved creditors from loss, but 
surviving partners from failure and 
family from distress. Failures in busi- 
ness are due in the least degree to lack 
of intention to pay, and in the greatest 
degree to inability to pay from a dozen 
other causes, one of wiich is untimely 
Geath of the individual upon whose 
personal activities or invested capital 
the business is dependent for its suc- 
cess. 

An important feature of business life 
insurance is the additional credit re- 
sponsibility which it confers; it is also 
an asset of growing value from year to 
year; and all in all, this type of insur- 
ance is so reasonable and so obviously 
advantageous, that it might readily be 
made a requirement of all commercial 
borrowers. 

The Harriman National Bank does 
not hesitate to recommend and in 
many instances to demand the protec- 
tion of business insurance for its Own 
interests as well as those of the bor- 
rower. 

This is just about as strong an en- 
dersement of life insurance as a bank 
ean make. No life insurance agent 
could ask for a better recognition of 
tae work to which he is devoting his 


life, and it has the additional value of , 


having been voluntarily given, 





WHO PAYS THE COST OF SOCIAL 
INSURANCE? 
Discussions on _ social insurance, 


which are now of almost daily occur- 
rence in periodicals and at all kinds 
of gatherings, customarily start from 
premises that assume that the cost of 


insuring industrial workers—or a por- 
tion of the cost—shall be borne by the 
industry or the State, according to the 
individual point of view, whether radi- 
cal or conservative. The “Economic 
World” declares that this whole basis 
of reasoning with respect to social in- 
surance is unsound and indefensible. 
Regardless of whether the employer, 
the industry, or the State pays the pre- 
miums in whole or in part, it holds that 
the workers, the beneficiaries under 
the system, and only they, will pay the 
cost and that any other conception is 
pure economic fallacy. 

The “Economic World” says: 

Whether the workers earn enough for 
the purpose or not, it is they and they 
only who in the long run will bear the 
entire cost of such social insurances as 
are imposed upon them. Nor does it 
make the slightest difference what ar- 
rangement is adopted with regard to 
the payment of the insurance premi- 
ums. These premiums may be ad- 
vanced in full by the employers, as is 
the customary practice with workmen’s 
compensation insurance; they may be 
paid in part by the employers and in 
part by the workers, as is the custom 
wih sickness insurance; or they may 
be paid in their entirety by the work- 
ers, as is the case in Germany (except 
for a slight State addition to the bene- 
fits) with invalidity and old age pen- 
sion insurance—however they are paid 
in the first instance, they will invari- 
ably in the last resort come out of the 
real earnings of the workers them- 
selves. The community does not as- 
sume them; industry does not assume 
them; the consumer does not assume 
them. 

In further suppor: of the contention 
that it makes no difference whether 
the workers to be insured pay their 
premiums to an insurance company or 
others pay for them under a different 
system, Professor Taussig, of Harvard, 
is quoted as answering, in his “Princi- 
ples of Economics,” the question of 
who pays the cost with the following 
conclusions: 

The outcome is likely to be that the 
insurance charges will ultimately come 
out of the workmen’s own earnings. 
This will take place, not- necessarily 
by any process of direct reductions in 
wages, but more probably in progressive 
countries like Germany and England, 
by the failure of wages to advance as 
much as they would otherwise do. Ob- 
viously it is no objection to an insur- 
ance system that the premiums ulti- 
mately come from the _ beneficiaries 
themselves. 

The essence of social insurance is 
not the assumption of the burden of 
workers’ risks by the community, but 
compulsory thrift imposed by the com- 
munity upon the workers themselves, 
the “Economic World” concludes, and 
that scrupulous social justice requires 
above all else that none should be de- 
ceived in respect of what is done in its 
name. 





COMPETITIVE LITERATURE 

One of the Western companies has 
gone on record in favor of competitive 
literature. It says the denial of the 
use of all literature on life insurance, 
dealing with assets and liabilities, is 
a presumption that people investing 
money are not interested in whether 
the company in which they place funds 
have assets equalling liabilities, or as- 
sets larger than their liabilities. “If 
there is anything that the insuring pub- 
lic should know it is company show- 
ings in this line,” says the Company. 




















FREDERICK RICHARDSON 


JAMES F. MITCHELL 


The Eastern Underwriter publishes on this page pictures of Frederick Rich- 
ardson, who has quickly won an enviable position in American casualty under- 
writing as United States manager of the General Accident, and of James F. 
Mitchell, who has been appointed assistant United States manager of the General, 
after a successful career which has included in its scope a great variety of ex- 
perience, both in the home office and in the field, and all with one company. Mr. 
Richardson has been connected with the General since 1893, although for five 
years he was away from the company acting as accident manager of the Credit 
Guarantee Corporation and later as accident manager of the Colonial Mutual 


Fire and Accident of Melbourne, Australia. 


With the General he had experience 


in the legal, accounting and underwriting end before he came to this country as 


acting comptroller. 


His keen vision, sound underwriting ability, international 


experience and inspiring character made him the logical choice for United States 


manager. 


James F. Mitchell was born in September, 1877, and entered the 


employ of the Maryland Casualty Company in May, 1898, as a clerk a few months 


after graduating from the Baltimore City College. 


He successively filled the 


positions of book-keeper, traveling auditor, assistant superintendent of agents, 
manager of the accident, health and plate glass departments and secretary, 


which latter position, 


in addition to the executive duties 


incident to such a 


position, embraced the statistical work of the Company in all of its branches. 





W. A. Hinshaw, representative of the 
Bankers Life, of Des Moines, in its 
home office city, led the company hon- 
or roll for October with $137,000 of in- 
surance written. He star:ed to write 
life insurance during the month of 
March of the present year, and has 
registered unusual success from the 
first. Mr. Hinshaw started his .career 
as an itinerant vegetable merchant and 
graduated from the selling of vegeta- 
bles to the selling of electricity, after 
which he took up the most lively and 
most successful business of his career, 
that of selling life insurance. His to- 
tal of insurance written for the first 
eight months in the life insurance busi- 
ness has been over $400,000. 








The criticism of competitive litera- 
ture came not of its use, but of its 
abuse. In the hands of unscrupulous 
men figures were manipulated in such 
a fashion that no company was immune 
from criticism or attack. Another 
type of agent, possibly more honest at 
heart, but indolent, naturally drifted 
into using literature to close his cases 
ins:ead of depending upon the merit of 
kis own proposition. 

There has been a complete change 
of front as regards competitive litera- 
ture. It is frowned upon by many of 
the best offices in the country; it has 
been condemned by numerous associa- 
tions, and there are thousands of suc- 
cessful agents who do not make use of 
it. 


_ Augustus Treadwell, a Brooklyn life 
insurance agent wao has written a 
great deal of poetry, has reached the 
pinnacle of his ambition by breaking 
into the columns of the New York 
“Sun,” said to be the best judge of po- 
etry in America. 


O. S. Rogers, manager here of the 
Phoenix Mutual, addressed the Sales- 
manship Club of Binghamton on “Se- 
lection of Salesmen” a few days ago. 
While in Binghamton he was enter- 
tained by C. H. Jackson, of the Securi- 
ty Mutual Life. 


- * * 


W. W. Collier, former insurance com- 
missioner of Texas, has been a field 
representative of tne Southland Life, 
of Dallas, since he retired from his 
official position and the story is told 
that at a recent agency gathering of 
that Company he “blushed like a girl” 
when called upon to “talk shop” before 
his fellow agents. It has not been re- 
corded heretofore that a life insurance 
man ever blushed when discussing 
field work. The shrinking violet type 
is scare in the East, but it has not been 
thought possible that the species could 
exist in the rugged Texas atmosphere 
and be a successful politician to boot. 


e i * 
Cc. J. Edwards, of the Equitable Life, 


has been elected third vice-president of 
the Aero Club of America. 





Lethbridge & Co., Inc., of Half Moon, 
Saratoga County, N. Y., has been char- 
tered with $20,000 capital, to carry on 
a brokerage and real estate business. 
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Fire Insurance Department 





Unprotected Farm Rates 
Revised In This State 


ANNUAL MEETING OF UNDER- 
WRITERS’ ASSN. OF N. Y. STATE 








E. H. Hornbostel, of Germania Fire, 
Elected President—Vote on 
Executive Committeemen 





The revised rates on unprotected 
farm dwellings and barns, which have 
been withheld since the July meeting 
of the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State pending certain modifica- 
tions (principally an extension of the 
allowance for lightning rods) were ap- 
proved this week at the annual meet- 
ing of- the association in Syracuse. 
This action has been altogether too 
long delayed in view of the exceedingly 
adverse experience of the companies 
as shown by carefully compiled statis- 


.tics, and is a much-to-be-desired step in 


the direction of uniformity and busi- 
ness-like revision of rates, which is now 
in progress in this State under the di- 
rection of the exceedingly capable com- 
panies’ committee. 


Encourage Lightning Rod Construction 


There has been an allowance for 
lightning rods, and the purpose of the 
association is to encourage this by mak- 
ing a greater allowance so that the 
effect will be that the rate on a farm 
barn, with a 100 per cent. lightning rod 
installation will not be increased over 
the prevailing figures. 


Non-Board and Mutual Competition 
The non-board agency and mutual 
competition matter went over until the 
January meeting. There was some 
dissatisfaction with the last paragraph 
of a circular on the subject which had 
been sent out by the association. It is 
reported that the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Department has ruled that the 
Underwriters’ Association of the Mid- 
dle Department is not obliged to furnish 
rates to agencies maintaining compan- 
ies that are not in its organization. 


Amsterdam Incendiarism 

Rates at Amsterdam, N. Y., were not 
increased. There was considerable in- 
cendiarism across the river and near 
the old canal, and the association will 
ask the Amsterdam officials to establish 
a fire station in the fourth ward as well 
as for better fire protection. 


Elect E. H. Hornbostel President 

E. H. Hornbostel was elected presi- 
dent of the Underwriters’ Association of 
New York at tae annual meeting. 
‘Mr. Hornbostel has been associated 
with one company for twenty-five years, 
and that company is the Germania. 
He went with the company at the home 
office in August, 1891, later becoming a 
clerk in the loss depagtment, after 
which he was sent into the field. A 
painstaking worker, knowing his busi- 
ness thoroughly and strong with local 
agents (who call aim “the Baron’), he 
has been for years a leading figure 
among specials. His territory is New 
York State, with the exception of the 
metropolitan and surburban districts. 

Charles R. Folsom, of the Springfield, 
was elected first vice-president; and 
Alex J. Bates, New York Underwriters, 
second vice-president. W. R. Somer- 
ville, London & Lancashire, was elect- 


ed chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. 


Spirited Voting for Committeemen 


Much of the interest in the election 
was in the members of the executive 
committee for three year periods. 
Syracuse, Rochester and Albany spec- 
ials are said to have formed them- 
selves into three factions, each unit- 
ing on a candidate. The election re- 
sulted in the selection of William C. 
Maynard, Providence-Washing:on; A. J. 
Halsey, Continental; and Walter C. 
Howe, German-American. The vote 
of the winners stood Maynard 67, Hal- 
sey 64, Howe 63. 





SILVER SERVICE FROM SPECIALS , 





Albany Field Club’s Wedding Present 
to Richard Van Vranken— 
Bachelor Dinner, Too 





Albany’s live wire special agents’ 
organization, the Albany Field Club, 
was host last Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 10, to Richard F. Van Vranken, 
special agent of the Home Insurance 
Company, in honor of his approaching 
wedding on November 22 to Miss Effie 
E. ‘Mayer, of Jersey City. The cere- 
mony will be performed at the Clare- 
mont Presbyterian Church. After a 
wedding journey which will take them 
as far South as Hot Springs, Virginia, 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Vranken will reside 
at No. 556 Mercer Street, Albany. 

The dinner was a most happy occa- 
sion, twenty-four men sitting at the 
table, and the good fellowship which 
prevailed and the well-wishes to the 
bridegroom-to-be will not soon be for- 
gotten by the members present. 

At the post-prandial exercises, Presi- 
dent Lovett presided and in behalf of 
the Club presented “Dick” with a 
beautiful silver service. 

The Dutch supper on November 4 
tendered the Club by L. C. Breed, of 
the National, was another interesting 
event in Albany Field Club history. A 
cabaret and Teutonic brew direct from 
Newark helped make the _ evening 
lively. 

At the regular meeting of the club 
tonight F. G. Millard, of Syracuse, well- 
known appraiser of the companies in 
Central and Eastern New York, will 
speak to the members on “Building 
Construction and Present Day Costs.” 





MADE SPECIAL AGENT 

Paul J. Mullen, who for a number of 
years was connected with one of the 
Pittsburg local agencies and of late has 
been in the Pittsburg office of Marsh 
& McLennan, has been appointed spec- 
ial agent of the Phoenix of London for 
wes‘ern Pennsylvania and started with 
that Company this week. 





W. S. CRAWFORD RESIGNS 
W. S. Crawford, who for the past 
two years has been manager of the 
automobile department of the Home 
Insurance Co., resigned this week, ef- 
fective December 1, C. M. Martindale, 
who has been associated with the 
Home’s automobile department for 

some time, will become manager. 


OPENS CANADIAN OFFICE 
The Stuyvesant has opened an Office 
in Montreal, with Godfrey White in 
charge. 
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Exceptional Reinsurance Facilities 
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GENERAL AGENT 


FIRST NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Washington, D 
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FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 





The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital - : 


Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders ° 


Statement January 1, 1916 


Assets e = ‘ 


‘ -  $1,000,000.00 
, 2,377,857.39 
; ‘ 467,413.45 
‘ 1,910,443.94 








AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 























WILL REPORT TO HOME OFFICE 





Agents of Pennsylvania in Western 
Half of State Formerly Reported 
to Wilkes-Barre 





The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance 
Company has made a change in the 
manner in which part of its Pennsyl- 
vania business will be handled. Effect- 
ive January 1, 1917, the Western half 
of Pennsylvania will report direct to 
the home office instead of to Thomp- 
son, Derr & Bro., of Wilkes-Barre, as 
heretofore. 

The Company has appointed T. Mc- 
Gill Patterson, formerly assistant sec- 
retary of the Girard Fire & Marine, as 
special agent covering the Western 
Pennsylvania field, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, 


BALTIMORE APPOINTMENT 





H. L. Spear & Co. Named as Sole 
Agent of British Dominions— 
Resign Other Agencies 





The British Dominions has just been 
admitted to Maryland, and has ap- 
pointed H. L. Spear & Co., as sole agent 
for the Company in Baltimore. H. L. 
Spear & Co. will represent the British 
Dominions exclusively, having resigned 
the other agencies. 





BAD SCHENECTADY RECORD 

Fire insurance men say that Sche- 
nectady has had an unusually bad fire 
record this year. 





Charles S. Bradley, at one time treas- 
urer of the Franklin Insurance Co., 
died in Washington this week. 





NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 


Surplus 78,171.37 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Join Agricultural Club | = ADEQUATE =| C] ARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | SA BFOSTION 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS | 
ORGANIZED TO STUDY FIRE IN- ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


SURANCE TECHNIQUE 





P. H. Willmott President; W. A. Seaver 
Secretary—Ask Syracuse for 
Speaking Talent 





At a meeting this year in the offices 
of the Agricultural Insurance Co., 
called by P. H. Willmott, assistant sec- 
retary, it was decided to organize a fire 
insurance study club. The course of 
subjects prescribed by the Insurance 
Institute of America was at a later 
meeting submitted for approval and it 
was decided to affiliate with that orga- 
nization. The club is composed of 
eighteen active and nine associate 
members with P. H. Willmott as presi- 
dent and W. A. Seaver, secretary and 
treasurer. 

As Watertown is located at a dis- 
tance from insurance centers it was 
found practically impossible to secure 
men of technical ability from other 
cities to address the club and a plan 
was formulated whereby each member 
took charge of a meeting with a sub- 
ject assigned by the Educational Com- 
mittee. At least two weeks’ prepara- 
tion was required for the purpose. Sev- 
eral of the officers of the Agricultural 
conducted meetings on topics of the 
course. Upon one occasion there was 
a talk on fire protection by the Deputy 
Chief of the Fire Department and an- 
other on building construction by a 
prominent local architect. There was 
little formality and full discussion was 


eacouraged and _ generally obtained 
from all members present, but what 
probably counted most was home 


reading and tne meetings served to 
stimulate thought and implant firmly 
in the mind what had been studied by 
imparting to others, A helpful method 
of supplementing the studies was to 
make inspection trips Saturday after- 
noons to various manufacturing plants 
in the city. During the past season a 
total of fifteen meetings were held. 

The membership fees in the Insur- 
ance Institute were paid by the Agri- 
cultural Insurance Co. and tne Com- 
pany likewise purchased any text books 
necessary. The members had free ac- 
cess to the Company’s insurance li- 
brary, which was of much value to the 
members. 

“Ten of the members registered for 
the examinations in the Junior course, 
and although we were late in getting 
started in our studies, we are greatly 
encouraged by the results achieved,” 
seid Secretary Seaver. “Of forty-two 
papers twenty-six had honor marks, 
fifteen were marked to pass and only 
one paper failed. Two of our members 
nad honors in all six subjects. 

“We are now planning with enthusi- 
asm for another season’s work and 
hcpe to have a larger enrollment and 
greater interest, although there is 
nothing to criticise on that score in our 
previous experience. Heretofore the 
membership has been confined to the 
employes of the Agricultural Insurance 
Company, but it will be thrown open 
to local agents and their clerks. We 
are encouraged to believe that we 
can arrange with the Underwriters As- 
scciation of New York to have their 
Rating Expert, Sprinklered Risk In- 
epector and-Electrical Inspector address 
us from time to time. We will endeav- 
cr to make a similar arrangement with 
the inspectors of the Inspection Bu- 
reau.” 


SABIN ASSISTANT GEN. AGENT 


Fred H. Sabin has been appointed 
assistant general agent in tae central 
department of the Mercantile, Com- 
monwealth and the North British & 
Mercantile, under General Agent F. L. 
Stabler, New York. 





PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 





LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 





LARGE TANNERY LINES 


Use and Occupancy Business Largest 
in Street’s History—Benjamin 
Richards on Hazards 





Use and occupancy lines placed by 
tanneries are larger than at any pre- 
vious time. 

Benjamin Richards, Superintendent 
oi Surveys of the Underwriters’ Bureau 
of New England, has an instructive 
article in the bulletin of the Insur- 
ance Library Association of Boston on 
tannery fires. In his opinion the un- 
satisfactory experience of many under- 
writers in insuring tanneries is large- 
ly due to poor construc:ion. The typi- 
cal old style tannery is so built that 
its total destruction is practically as- 
sured whenever a fire gets a fair start. 

The type is a group of rambling 
wooden buildings of very light con- 
siruc:ion wita steep roofs covered with 
wooden shingles, the main building 
often six or seven stories high, often 
with the walls of the upper stories 
equipped with louvers, or open sides, 
and around this central building a mis- 
cellaneous lot of extensions and addi- 
iions, mostly one story high, the whole 
being usually in need of general re- 
pairs, saturaced with grease and with- 
out sign of fire walls or protection for 
vertical openings. There is little hope 
for such a tannery, and were it motn- 
ering hazards of twice the usual se- 
verity, they would be unimportant rel- 
atively to the overpowering defective 
construction. 

Many tanneries have thc fioors of 
the upper stories slatted as well as the 
open walls, to permit air to circulate 
through the rooms tv dry the leather 
which they contain, Tae posts of the 
tuildings are usually very light, and 
if the building is fully stocked with 
heavy leather, overloading the struc- 
ture to a dangerous degree as is often 
found, we may form some conception 
of the ca:astrophe which follows a 
fire in such a structure. 


Over 50 per cent. of all serious tan- 
nery losses have been due to the rapid 
cestruction made possible by the type 
of building described, he says. 


“Second in importance to poor con- 
struction is lack of protection which 
has resulted in the des:ruction of about 
25 per cent. of the tanneries where 
serious losses have occurred,” says Mr. 
Richards. “It is surprising to find in 
the fire record tanneries having a value 
ot over $100,000 which were destroyed 
because they lacked even the simplest 
means of fire protection. In one case 
not even fire pails were available. 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 

GENERAL AGENTS 
REPRESENTING 

DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
Phone: John ajis 


NEW YORE, H. Y. 

















NEW JERSEY NOTES 


CONTRIBUTION CLAUSE 








Rights of Mortgagees and Mortgagors 
Defined By Court of Chancery, 
New Jersey 
The court of chancery in New Jersey 
recently handed down a decision relat- 
ing to the rights of mortgagees and 





mortgagors under the _ contribution 
clause. 
The clauses of the policy provided 


that the insurer should not be liable 
for a greater proportion of loss than its 
policy bore to the entire amount of in- 
surance, and taat if it paid to the mort- 
gagee any loss and claimed that as the 
mortgagor no liability existed, it should 
be subrogated to the rights of the 
mortgagee and might pay the mortgage 
and have an assignment thereof, but 
that no subrogation should impair the 
mortgagee’s right to recover the full 
amount of his claim. The policy issued 
to the mortgagor and 
standard mortgagee clause. Other in- 
surance was taken and, on loss, the 
other insurers paid their proportionate 
share. 

The defendant company without de- 
nying liability to the mortgagor, paid 
the mortgagee the amount of his judg- 
ment which exceeded its proportionate 
snare of the loss and took an assign- 
ment of the decree. The court held 
that the insurer, having failed to pro- 
vide for contribution as to the mort- 
gagee, was liable for the payment 
made and could not recover the excess 
from the mortgagor. 








“The remaining 25 per cent. of large 
tannery losses is chargeable to lack of 
alarm service. These valuable tan- 
neries were left without care, with no 
watchman or other means for trans- 
mitting a fire alarm to summon aid. It 
seems inconceivable that proper‘ies of 
such value are left without guarding, 
nights and Sundays. The fires in this 
group were so extensive when discov- 
ered that the destruction of tne plant 
was assurea, regardless of any virtues 
it might possess in the form of good 
construc‘ion or of fire protection.” 
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CAPITAL $4,000,000 


FIRE, Rent, Tornado, Leasehold, Perpetual, Use and Occupancy 
MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, Inland, Baggage, Parcel Post, Registered Mail 


“A North America Policy Represents the Best Insurance” 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 








Insurance Company of 


® NORTH AMERICA 


STABILITY SERVICE 


PHILADELPHIA 


ASSETS OVER $20,000,000 


FOREIGN CONNECTIONS 








contained the, 


Further: The mortgagor could not’ 
recover from the insurer the difference 
bketween the face value of the policy 
and tae amount paid the mortgagee; 
the liability to her having been dis- 
charged by payment of a_ greater 
amount than she herself could have re- 
ecvered, Palmer vs. McFadden. From 
am advance proof of the “Insurance 
Law Journal.” 





BLOWER SYSTEM DEFECTIVE 





Back Draught Causes a Water Loss in 
a Newark Sprinklered Plant— 
How Caused 





Special agents in New Jersey are 
discussing the loss of the Peckham 
Manufacturing Co., Newark, This was 
a sprinklered risk. Fire was caused by 
a back draugat in the blower system 
which was defective, in that the re- 
ceiver on the outside did not revolve. 
A heavy gust of wind blew the fire 
back against the blower, and the 
sprinkler heads were opened, putting 
out the fire. The department arrived 
and contributed to the water damage. 





PERIL IMMINENT FOR MILES 


Explosives Situation Not Improving 
From Union Township to Gravesend 
Bay—tThe Lighters 





From Union Township to Gravesend 
Bay explosives brought here by the 
railroads are presenting a peril which 
may precipitate another Black Tom 
disaster at any time. Regulations and 
control are reported to be no better 
than before the Black Tom disaster, 
except with the Pennsylvania, which 
no longer aandles explosives in Jersey 
City, and possibly the Lehigh Valley, 
which handles only loaded shells and 
fuses. Loaded shells, however, consti- 
tute a hazard which should not be 
under-estimated. 

The lighter problem is also giving 
underwriters concern. Tugs are not 
good insurance risks; and the present 
type of lighter is worse. Cars of muni- 
tions are also backed upon the New 
Jersey meadows, wnere they remain a 
menace. 


LOCAL AGENTS SHARE IN RISK. 
Hudson County agents were inter- 
ested this week in the placing of the 
$100,000 fire insurance on School No. 6, 
West New York. The line was divided 
equally between the local agents in 
West New York. This is the first time 
this method of apportioning the fire in- 
surance has been adopted by the muni- 
cipal authorities in Hudson County. 








MADE MANAGING UNDERWRITER 

I. W. Rockey, former superintendent 
of agents of the New Jersey Fire, has 
been appointed managing underwriter 
of the Merczants’ National of Chicago. 
For twenty years he was with the old 
Traders of Chicago. 
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John A. Eckert on 


Use and Occupancy 


VIEWS OF PRESIDENT OF FIRE 
BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION 





Present Method of Defining Production 
of Plants Can Be Boomerang to 
Companies 





The various forms used by the com- 
panies in writing use and occupancy 
insurance was the subject of an address 
by John A. Eckert, president of the Fire 
Brokers’ Association of New York, to 
the Insurance Society of New York on 
Tuesday. Mr. Ecker: explained that 
his views on use and occupancy insur- 
ance were more from the angle of the 
assured than the underwriter. 

Great Variety in Forms 

Of the several forms used by the 
various companies, Mr. Eckert said: 

“It is my opinion that the companies 
rarely have an opportunity to use them 
unless they take the order for the in- 
surance direct from the assured or are 
dealing with an agent who has very 
little knowledge on the subject. Most 
all large agencies have their own form 
and most every large brokerage office 
has its own form, with the result that 
we seldom see two forms alike as to ap- 
plica‘ion and coverage. 

“The following insuring clause ‘is 
taken from a form somewhat in general 
use and is quoted as a basis for this 
discussion. It is by no means the only 
form used but it is a fair sample; with 
few exceptions the clauses are the same 
or if the words are not the same, the 
meaning is practically the same. 

On the use and occupancy of premises situate 
np sense eo , it is understood that if by reason 
of fire, the assured shall be wholly prevented 
from producing their product or conducting their 
business, then company be liable for $........ 
per diem for each working day from date of 
said fire to date (whether the same fall within 
the term of this policy or not) when the nor- 
mal production their product has been re- 
sumed, or could with reasonable diligence be 
resumed; but if normal production be dimin- 
ished only then shall this company be liable 
for that proportion of said per diem in which 
said production be diminished. In case the 
production be diminished by fire, as above spec- 
ified, the average daily production for the 
twelve months in which the plant has been in 
full operation immediately preceding the fire, 
shall for the purpose of this insurance, be as- 
sumed to be the normal daily production. This 
company shall not be liable for more than the 
amount of this policy. 

Analyzes Forms 

“Let us take the terms ‘shall be 
wholly prevented from producing their 
produc: or conducting their business.’ 

“There have been several controver- 
sies in the adjustment of use and oc- 
cupancy losses arising over the question 
as to whether the disablement by fire 
of a certain department in a manu- 
facturing plant, preventing the com- 
pletion of finished product constituted 
a total per diem loss. Unless a plant 
is totally destroyed it is likely that cer- 
tain departments will be lef: intact and 
capable of performing their work; 
therefore, in such a case, the words 
‘wholly prevented from producing their 
product’ would have to be cons‘rued in 
a spirit of fairness by the adjuster and 
the assured. An assured could hardly 
expect to collect a to‘al per diem loss 
if he is operating a part of his plant 
and if he is doing a prosperous business 
and is desirous of filling his orders he 
would no doubt prefer to operate such 
part of his plant as would be possible, 
and accept, from the insurance com- 
panies, a reduction of his per diem loss, 
unless the conditions of his business 
were such that it would be impossible 
for him to do so. 

“Forms have been issued reading: 
‘shall be wholly prevented from pro- 
ducing finished goods’ but to hold an 
insurance company for a total loss be- 
cause of this phraseology, when the 
assured would possibly advantage- 
ously operate part of the plant, would 
be unfair, and would result in discour- 
aging the companies from writing this 
class of insurance, except under a lim- 


ited form which would make this class 
of insurance less attractive to many in- 
surers who desire to be fair in the ad- 
justment of their losses and to collect 
only the measure of their actual loss. 

“The words ‘or conducting their busi- 
ness’ in the above form appear to be 
inserted to cover risks, par: of which 
are occupied as sales or distributing 
departments. There are many such 
risks where the product is manufac 
tured in part of the premises and re- 
moved to another part for storage, sale 
or distribution, and the loss or damage 
to such product while in storage, sale or 
distribution, if located in premises oc- 
cupied in part for manufacturing of 
product, would quite as readily result in 
a use and occupancy loss as would the 
stoppage of manufacturing should the 
fire occur in the manufacturing part of 
the plant. 

Valued Policy Form 

“The phrase ‘shall be liable for $ 
per diem for each working day’ seems 
to make the contract a valued policy. 
Some companies insist upon inser‘ing 
the words ‘not exceeding’ before the 
stated amount payable per diem, which 
insertion apparently takes from the 
contract the valued feature thereof and 
would necessitate the proving of a loss 
by items and figures in detail. 

“The phrase ‘shall be liable 
to date when the normal production of 
product has been resumed or could, 
with reasonable diligence, be resumed’ 
makes the term for which the com- 
panies are liable for the per diem loss 
a ma‘ter of adjustment on the same 
basis as a rent loss would be deter- 
mined, by arriving at the time when 
production could be resumed; amicably 
if possible, or otherwise by appraisal. 

“The latter part of the above form 
provides, in case of partial stoppage of 
product, that the loss shall be set-led 
on a percentage basis, based upon the 
average normal production for the 
twelve months in which the plant was 
in full operation. immediately preceding 
the fire, might result in a surprise 
either for the company or for the as- 
sured, depending upon the capacity at 
which the plant was operating at the 
time of the loss, as follows: 


Computing Use and Occupancy Losses 

“The normal daily production of a 
plant for the twelve months preceding 
a fire might be $3,000 per day. In these 
times the same plant might be run- 
ning double its capacity, as many plants 
are now running, and the produc:ion 
valued at $6,000 per day. If a fire 
should occur and result in a 50 per cent. 
stoppage it is evident that the stoppage 
would amount to $3,000 per day. Fifty 
per cent. of the normal daily produc- 
tion for the twelve months preceding 
the fire would figure out $1,500 per day. 
The remedy for this condition would 
seem to be for the insured to revise 
and increase his use and occupancy in- 
surance at times of extraordinary pro- 
duction. This condition of affairs 
would operate in an opposite manner if 
a fire should occur in a dull period fol- 
lowing an extraordinarily busy period. 

“Where the product of a plant is 
known to fluctuate during the year, with 





a large output in certain months and a 
small output in other certain months, 
brokers and agents have been known 
to provide in the policy for the payment 
of a greater per diem during the period 
of large output and a lesser per diem 
sum during the period of smaller out- 
put. 

“It is sometimes argued that there 
is no co-insurance feature in cannec- 
tion with use and occupancy insurance. 
I believe, however, that it is the usual 
practice for the companies to demand, 
and for brokers and agents to issue, 
policies in amounts equal to three hun- 
dred times the daily per diem amount 
stated in the policy. This provides a 
fair substitute for a co-insurance clause. 

“Use and occupancy insurance is 
written to cover against hazards of ex- 


plosion, windstorm, sprinkler leakage 
and lightning, the lightning hazard 
usually being included in the policy 


against fire. There has been consid- 
erable explosion use and occupancy in- 
surance written during the last year 
or so. 

“There are so many technical ques- 
tions involved in the adjustment of use 
and occupancy losses and so many dif- 
ferent views indulged in by the assured, 
agent, broker and adjuster as to the 
coverage, that the inclusion or omis- 
sion of a word or two here or there in 
the form may alter the entire aspect 
of the contract and result in a contro- 
versy as to the amount of the loss, 
thus causing dissatisfaction on the part 
of either the companies or the assured. 

Working of Valued Policies 

“Even though valued policies are is- 
sued the assured is under obligations to 
put his plant in running order in as 
short a time as possible and the com- 
pany has a right to demand that he 
does. Many claimants will endeavor 
to secure as liberal a settlement as 
possible on buildings, machinery and 
stock, and at the same time will put 
forth every energy to get their plant 
in running order as soon as possible. 

“In the first instance their interest 
lies in making as liberal a settlement as 
possible, while in the second instance 
their interest lies in rebuilding and op- 
erating their plants as early as possible, 
thus reducing the use and occupancy 
loss, because of the ever prevailing 
competition in business threatening 
‘nat greater and uninsured loss—the 
loss of trade, the diversion of custo- 
mers, in tne upbuilding and acquire- 
ment of which years of effort and large 
expenditures of money have been in- 
vested.” 





WILL CONFER WITH AGENTS 





No S. E. U. A. Reductions on Unpro- 
tected Wooden Roof Dwellings at 
This Time 

The Southeastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation will hold a conference with 
agents before taking definite action as 
tc reduction of commissions on unpro- 
tected wooden roof dwellings, the loss 
ratio record on which has been unusual- 
ly bad. When the National Associa‘ion 
ot Insurance Agen‘s heard that it was 
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COMPANIES ON CONTINENT 





Germany Has 138 Insurance Carriers; 
Holland 32; Russia 34; Norway 11; 
Sweden 12 





According to J. P. Moore, in a talk 
delivered before the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of the Pacific, Germany 
has in all, 138 companies—joint stock, 
mu‘ual, town society and reinsurance 
companies. The oldest now, was estab- 
lished in 1852. In Hanover every build- 
ing is insured in the Municipal Fire Of- 
fices Company. The contents may be 
insured in any of the joint stock com- 
panies. 

Belgium has, or had, eighteen com- 
panies in all. The oldest was estab- 
lished in 1800. The insurance law and 
forms very closely resemble those of 
France. They have the tenant insur- 
ance, risque locatif, the landlord or 
risque du proprie:aire insurance, the 
neighbor or risque du voisinage insur- 
ance. These, as in France, are insured 
in separate, specified sums, “Chomage” 
insurance is given for only one-tenth 
of the sum insured against by fire. 

Holland has now thirty-two compan- 
ies for insurance, the oldest of which 
was organized in 1790. 

In Russia and Finland there are 
thirty-four companies. The oldest, The 
First Russian, was organized in 1827. 
Under the law, no Russian proprietor is 
allowed “o insure in any company out- 
side the empire. If he does, he may 
be fined 3 per cent. of the insured capi- 
tal for each insurance year. The fine 
may be collected by execution levied on 
the property of the insured. If, how- 
ever, for any reason, the Russian com- 
panies will not accept the risk, or if 
they demand more than 2% per cent., 
he may then take the risk to outside 


companies. 
Sweden has two classes of insurance 
—the joint stock, of which there are 


twelve, and the mutual, of which there 
are ten. Mutual insurance was estab- 
lished as early as 1746. The company 
of that date is still in business. 

Norway early engaged in insurance. 
The General Fire Ins-itution for Build- 
ings was ordained by royal decree in 
1767—a State institute. There are now 
eleven companies in all divided into 
mutual or stock companies. There is 
no insurance law in Norway. 





proposed to make the reduction at the 
semi-annual meeting this week in 
Washington it asked (through individ- 
ual members) for a conference. The 
S. E. U. A. decided to defer action 
until the views of agents were ascer- 
tained. 


The New York Agency Co., which 
was formed last week to assume the 
metropoli:an representation of the Teu- 
tonia Fire of Pittsburg has located on 
the fourth floor of 80 Maiden Lane, 
where business was started this week. 





ZORN ON THE BORDER 
Jay Zorn, agency supervisor of the 
Home, is on the Mexican border with 
the Twelfth Regiment. 





| 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 





A. H. BUTLER FOR PRESIDENT 





Annual Nominations of Brooklyn In- 
surance Brokers’ Association—Stew- 
art Kavanagh for Vice-President 





The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ 
Association met this week and nomi- 
nated officers for the coming year. 
Albert H. Butler was nominated for 
president; Stewart Kavanagh was 
named for vice-president; Louis Ar- 
nold for treasurer and Richard V. Clap- 
perton for secretary. J. J. Hastings, 
Louis C. Kuhn, John Egan, E. D. Me- 
Vey and Jacob Hass were named for 
. member of the executive committee. 

oe a * 


H. J. Richmond Returns 
H. J. Richmond, a well-known To- 
ronto insurance man, who was a New 
York visitor this week, returned to To- 
ronto on Wednesday. 
7. . s 


Writing Explosion Insurance 
The American Eagle started writing 
explosion insurance about a montn 
ago. : 
ox * 
Placing Business in London 
Some idea of the demand for marine 
insurance can be gathered by the state- 
‘ment of several of the leading broker- 
age concerns in this city that they are 
placing half their marine business in 
London. 
* * * 
Name Liked By Brokers 
The name, United States Fire, has 
made a good impression on brokers. 
*” ” * 


Griswold Planted an Acorn 
In view of tae large number of com- 
panies that have established brokerage 
departments in this city, it is interest- 
ing to note that the first department of 
this kind was.established in this city 
by Harold E, Griswold back in 1908. 


* « * 


Have Brokers’ Licenses 
Joseph P. Day, famous as a real es- 
tate man in this city, holds a brokerage 
license. So does E. W. De Leon, at 
cne time president of the Casualty Com- 


pany of America. 
- * * 


Complain of Eastern Competition 
Complaints about Eastern brokerage 
competition were made to the South- 
ezstern Underwriters’ Association by 
a committee of Virginia local agents. 
© +. * 


William Schiff’s Suggestion 

William Schiff, of Scniff, Terhune & 
Co., New York brokers, has written a 
letter to the “Journal of Commerce,” 
suggesting a bureau for handling auto- 
mobile collision losses. 

* o oa 
Moving Picture Films 

An unusually interesting report on 
moving picture film hazards has been 
gotten out by Johnson & Higgins and 
sent to the companies. The circular 
will be referred to the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, as a number of 
recommendations are made. 








Three More Companies 
Plan to Enter Here 
(Continued from page 1.) 
will be prepared to start writing busi- 
ness. It will write both fire and marine 
lines. 

Regarding the foreign companies to 
enter this country, Mr. Pearce said that 
one is the Second Russian; another is 
the Volga; a third is the Lloyd de 
France. 

Opportunity for Americans in England 

Commenting on the opportunity which 


exists for American companies in Eng- 
land, Mr. Pearce described the condi- 
tions prevailing there. Because of the 
withdrawal of the German and Austrian 
reinsurance facilities, Mr. Pearce says 
that many of the English and French 
companies are carrying more liability 
per bottom on ships than they desire, 
because of their inability to reinsure 
part of the risk. In reinsurance alone, 
he says, there is a splendid oppor- 
tunity. 

Some American companies have real- 
ized the opportunity and entered Eng- 
land for business but, according to Mr. 
Pearce, they have not done so in the 
right way. First, he says, they made 
the mistake of placing their repre- 
sentation in the hands of an individual 
broker, disregarding the fact that one 
broker will seldom give another an op- 
portunity to “see” his business. These 
companies, he says, are doing a good 
business now from the lines controlled 
in the single office in which they are 
located, but he says the opportunity is 
not only for the present and that if 
American interests want to occupy 
permanently the place in English and 
French insurance circles vacated by the 
Germans and Austrians, they should 
build more lastingly. In Mr. Pearce’s 
opinion the American companies should 
open their own offices with their own 
underwriters, instead of employing 
brokerage firms as underwriters. 


Quick Growth of Companies 

Mr. Pearce told of the organization 
of the Lloyd de France two and a half 
years ago by G. Chatelain, of Paris, 
with a nominal capital of 1,000,000 
francs. This company now has raised 
its capital to 10,000,000 francs. This 
he says, is due to the policy of the 
company to broaden out. The Lloyd 
de France is now writing business in 
England, Spain, Portugal and Italy and 
plans to extend its operations to South 
America. He says the American com- 
panies could afford to emulate this ex- 
ample. 

The experience of the British Do- 
minions, which has entered this coun- 
try in the past month, would tend to 
show the success of the English com- 
panies in writing marine business at 
the present greatly increased value of 
hulls and cargos. This company wrote 
£442,000 in premiums in 1914, and in 
1915 showed an increase of 240 per 
cent. The British Dominions has had 
success, too, with its fire business, par- 
ticularly since C. Bennett took over the 
fire management. The company enter- 
ed this country several weeks ago. 

Mr. Pearce also said that the Guard- 
ian Assurance which has been a lead- 
ing company writing fire insurance for 
a century, has also recently entered the 
marine field. 

Mr. Pearce said that he made these 
statements for publication with a view 
to making a suggestion which may re- 
sult in investigation and possibly lead 
to action by some of the American 
companies. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE BLIND 





British Fire Prevention Committee’s 
Instructions By Raised Letter on 
Heavy Paper 





Ira H. Woolson, of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, has re- 
ceived the British Fire Companies’ pre- 
tentious raised letter warning to the 
blind, printed on heavy paper. It is 
one of the most interesting and novel 
bits of fire prevention literature. The 
first precautions tell how to meet tae 
eventuality of a fire occurring. The 
instructions how to prevent a fire oc- 
curring being as follows: 


To Prevent a Fire Occurring: 

Always use “safety” matches, and 
don’t throw them down on the floor, 
even if you think they are out. Do not 
lezve matches about. 

Do not throw cigarette ends or ash 
on the floor. Use an ash-tray or bucket. 
Don’t smoke when in bed. 
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UNITED STATES BRANCH 
123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
J. H. LENEHAN, United States Manager 
AGENTS WANTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 


Nord-Deutsche 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED 1857 

STATEMENT JANUARY I, 


1916 
$2,063,315 
922,699 
1,140,616 








United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 








The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER 1500 PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


AGENCIES 
5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
448 John Hancock Building, ‘Boston, Maas. 
toek Lytton Building, Chica 
335 Wabash Building, Pittebury 
915 Postal Building, Cat 
14; Cael |e : of 
tica ire arm elegra op 
Utica, N. Y. 
Northern Electric Company, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
General Fire A 


liances Co., td., 
‘ohannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon 
nal “Zone, Panama 
F. 'P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 





(FIRE) 


®erman American 
Insurance Company 
New Pork 
‘STATEMENT JANUARY 2. 189t6 


CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


10,146,941 


NET SURPLUS 


10.217, 
22, 364. 626 








BRITISH AMERICA 
ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 
(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 
Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


United States Branch 
January 1, 1916 


MOEED  csicocisnadapeeadnavsenis $1,939,785.69 
Surplus in United States..... 776,621.82 
Total losses paid in Unit 
States from 1874 to 1915, 

SREMNIEUE  weccscsecuonesseicess 23,984,892.36 


W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








207th Year 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 








THE YORKSHIR 


Frank & Du Bois, United States Managers 
Harry F. Wanvig, Branch Secretary 


Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGIN 
SOUTHEASTERN, 
MISSISSIPPI, Jas. B. 
Johnston, Manager, * 
Francisco, Cal. 


Ross, 


ESTABLISHED 
The “Yorkshire” is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not here- 
tofore represented in the United States 
U. S. BRANCH 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 


1824 


_—— B. Boyd, Underwriting Manager 
k B. eae, Supt. of Agencies 


52 Wall St., New York 
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NO. 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW Yo 
New York Life Insurance and Trust Co., U. S. 
OEY. CAROLA rea Willard S. Brown & Co., Managers, New Me ee 
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Dargan & Hopkins, Manage 
Manager, New 
K. Hamilton and McClure Kelly, Assistant Managers, San 


Trustee, No. 


Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. 
ers, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA and 
leans, La.; PACIFIC COAST, Jas. C. 
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Curious Facts Under 


Fallen Building Clause 


LIGHTNING, NOT TORNADO, HELD 
RESPONSIBLE FOR FIRE 








Company Alleged Building Had Been 
Blown Down and Destroyed 
By Wind 





In the case of Wiig vs. Girard, F. & 
M. recently decided, the policy con- 
tained the usual lightning clause, ex- 
pressly exempting loss or damage by 
cyclone, tornado or wind storm, and 
also, that if the building, or any part 
of it, fell, except as a result of fire, the 
policy shall immediately cease. 

At the approach of a storm the build- 
ing was struck by lightning, and a wit- 
ness testified that smoke and flames 
issued from it. A tornado tore away 
the upper part.of the building which 
fell between two and three hundred 
feet from the foundation, and there 
was entirely consumed by fire. There 
was no fire at the original site. No 
other buildings were burned in the 
village. 

Company’s Defense 

The Company’s defense was that the 
building was blown down and totally 
destroyed by the tornado and wind, so 
that the building fell not as a result of 
any fire, but solely as a result of the 
tornado and wind, and there was no 
loss or damage by fire or lightning to 
the said building prior to the time the 
said building was blown down. 

The lower court gave judgment for 
the insured, because the jury found that 
the building was struck by lightning 
and was on fire before its destruction 
by the tornado, and that the fire which 
consumed the portion blown away was 
the same fire caused by the lightning, 
and that the building was totally de- 
stroyed. Under this finding the Su- 
preme Court of Nebraska found itself 
bound to affirm the judgment below, 
and in its opinion re-states the prin- 
ciple of the fallen building clause as 
follows: 

“Under the fallen building clause, if 
the building had been blown down, or 
had fallen before fire was communi- 
cated to it, there would be no liability 
on the part of the insurer, but contra if 
the fire was burning before the build- 
ing fell. Transatlantic Ins. Co. v. Bam- 
berger, Bloom & Co., 11 S. W. 595, 11 
Ky. law Ree. 101."' > * * 

“When the fire begins to burn the 
property insured, the thing insured 
against has happened, the liability has 
begun, some loss has become inevitable. 
It is true that it might happen that a 
fall occurring during a fire would pre- 
vent it from being put out, and thus 
cause greater loss than would other- 
wise have been suffered, and the in- 
surer might wish to contract for ex- 
emption in such a contingency. But 
in such a case it would be practically 
impossible to make an intelligent di- 
vision, separating the loss occurring be- 
fore the fall from that occurring after- 
ward. No person owning goods would 
be willing to make such a contract and 
assume the burden of such a division, 
if he understood its effect. If it was 
the intention to provide for the case of 
the falling of a building after a fire 


had attacked the goods and to exempt 
the insurer from liability for the goods 
burned after the fall took place, while 
holding him for that which occurred 
before, surely more explicit language 
would have been used.” Davis v. Con- 
necticut Fire Ins. Co., 158 Cal. 766, 772, 
112, Pac. 549, 552, 32. L. R. A. (N. S.) 
604. 

The evidence justifies the verdict and 
the judgment of the District Court is 
affirmed. 

Case analyzed for The Eastern Under- 
writer by George J. Kuebler, of Chicago. 





FIRE PREVENTION EDITORIALS 





New York “Post” and “Tribune” Dis- 
cuss Statement of National Board 
of Fire Underwriters 





The New York “Evening Post” and 
the New York “Tribune” both made 
editorial comments this week on a cir- 
cular the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters issued relative to fire pre- 
vention work. The comments follow: 


From the New York Evening “Post.” 


Does fire prevention prevent or is the cam- 
paign without effect upon a hopelessly careless 
people? So authoritative a body as the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters announces 
that there is excellent reason for being grati- 
fied over the progress of the last year or so. 
New York City had a thousand fires less in 
1915 than in 1914, with a decrease in losses 
of more than $2,000,000. The loss per capita was 
$1.06, or 32 cents less than had been known 
before. The same story comes from Chicago, 
while Boston’s metropolitan district reports for 
three successive Junes 1,337 alarms, 935 alarms, 
and 605 alarms. The reduction in Cincinnati 
is so large—20 per cent. in the number of fires 
and nearly 50 per cent. in losses—that one 
feels with special force the inconclusiveness 
of comparisons covering so short a period. Mil- 
waukee, however, has done about as well. All 
these cities have paid special attention to fire 
prevention. The task remaining to be done is 
indicated by the statement that last year saw 
the enormous total of nearly $40,000,000 in the 
single item of dwelling-house fires in this coun- 
try, of which amount more than $6,000,000 is 
directly traceable to defective chimneys and 
flues, “fa cause which could have been ascer- 
tained and corrected.” 


From the New York “Tribune.” 


A glowing account of the accomplishments of 


fire prevention has been issued by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. It heads 
the list with this city, where, in 1915, there 


were 1,010 fewer fires than in the previous year, 
with aggregate losses of $2,400,000 less and an 
average loss for each fire of $140 less than any 
previous record. Chicago, which has a Bureau 
of Fire Prevention, records for 1915 a decrease 
of 1,238 in the number of fires for 1915, com- 
pared with the previous year, and a drop of 
$906,000 in fire losses. Boston and the district 
surrounding it report a decrease in two years 
of 64 per cent.; Cincinnati decreased its fires 
20 per cent. and its losses 50 per cent. in 1915 
compared with 1914; Milwaukee also produced 
highly gratifying statistics. . 

This showing is bound to be highly encourag- 
ing to those communities which have set them- 
selves earnestly and systematically to fight the 
fire menace. There is still a long way to go, 
however. In this country the year 1915 pro- 
duced a total loss of more than $39,000,000 in 
dwelling house fires alone. Two points have 
to be constantly emphasized in the campaign 
against this huge waste—that most ‘fires are 
preventable by the exercise of a fair degree 
of knowledge and care, and that responsibility 
for fires is individual. That point the author- 
ities here are hammering home by suits to re- 
cover damages wherever possible. Once these 
points are firmly established, and become a 
part of the mental equipment of property own- 
ers, the fire losses will shrink noticeably and 
for all time. 





BOSTON CHANGE 


The Arizona Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has transferred its agency in Bos- 
ton from Geo. M. McCoy & Sons to R. 
S. Hoffman & Co., 69 Kilby Street, ef- 
fective October 10. 





Incorporated 


Capital 
$500,000.00 


Surplus to policyholders 


$1,134,980.17 
CRUM & FORSTER, 





The North River Insurance Company 


NEW YORK 
Statement, December 31, 1914 


A. D. 1822 


Reserve for all other liabilities 
$1,727,208.78 
ets 


Ass 
$2,862,188.95 
New York General Agent 





Philadelphia By-Laws 
Go over until January 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE WILL CON- 
FER WITH COMPANIES 








Much Interest in Agency Limitation 
Section—One Agent’s Report of 
Recent Meeting 





After a spirited meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Fire Underwriters’ Association 
the proposed change in constitution 
and by-laws were referred back to a 
special committee which was appointed 
at the semi-annyal meeting of the as- 
sociation last May, instructions being 
given to the committee that it confer 
with company members of the associa- 
tion and report to an adjourned meet- 
ing which will be held not later than 
the middle of next January. The com- 
mittee consists of Charles H. Barry, 
president of the Pennsylvania; A. N. 
Williams, vice-president of the Aetna; 
Frank Lock, United States Manager of 
the Atlas; John C. Taylor, of Wagner 
& Taylor, agents, Philadelphia; and 
Robert M. Coyle, ex-officio, chairman of 
the Philadelphia association. 

An agent who was present at the 
meeting has written the following as 
kis version of what took place, and his 
prophecy of the future: 


“The attendance was very large, a 
great many companies being represent- 
ed by home office officials. 

“Referring to the adoption of new 
by-laws, of course the main question 
related to article 9, section 2 and 3, and, 
to make a long story short, Mr. Mor- 
ton, of the Fire Association, offered a 
resolution which was passed referring 
back to the committee the whole ques- 
tion of article 9 which covers repre- 
sentation, and the committee was re- 
ques‘ed to confer with other commit- 
tees and report at a meeting to be held 
at Philadelphia on January 17, 1917. 

“Judging from the company repre- 
sentation the meeting promised to be 
a very warm one, but as stated above 
}ractically nothing was accomplished 
and some of the men present had long 
journeys to Philadelphia from distant 
points for nothing. 


A Prophecy About Agency Represen- 
tation 


“It seems to be the opinion of a great 
many with whom the writer has talked 
that this situation regarding under- 
writers will result very shortly in un- 
limited agency represen‘ation. 

“Of course, the underwriters’ com- 
panies are in the minority in numbers 
and when the matter comes up for a 
vote on January 17 it is my opinion 
that the by-laws as suggested will be 
passed, which limits representation to 
two agents. As there is no law in Penn- 
sylvania which will limit agency repre- 
sentation it is very plain that if the 
local association rules only two repre- 
sentatives the companies who have 
underwriters will break loose and ap- 
point numerous agents which, of course, 
will demoralize all agency offices to a 
great extent. 

“There is one point to be considered, 
however, and that is, should the com- 
panies maintaining underwriters refuse 


to abide by the local board ruling they 
would be in violation and they could 
not withdraw from the board inasmuch 
as our present law in Pennsylvania 
states that all companies must be mem- 
bers of some rating organization or else 
maintain a rating bureau of its own. 

“The cost of doing this would be 
prohibitive for most companies. I trust 
a satisfactory solution can be made of 
the problem.” 

Under the new constitution brok- 
ers may be admitted to associate mem- 
bership. The by-laws, as submitted for 
the consideration of the meeting, fol- 
low in part: 

ARTICLE I. 

Applications for company member- 
ship shall be made in writing to the 
Executive Committee, and if approved 
by it, and the company shall show that 
it is operating in Philadelphia in strict 
conformity to the laws of Pennsylva- 
nia, the applicant shall be a member 
upon the signing by it of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws. 

ARTICLE II. 
Representation 

Each company shall have one vote 
at the meetings of the Association, 
where it may be represented by one of 
its officers, or in case of a foreign com- 
pany, one of its United States man- 
agers, or in the absence of such officer 
or manager, by its Philadelphia agent, 
who shall have written authorization 
from the company filed with the Asso- 
ciation previous to the beginning of the 
meeting at which he is to act; such 
authorization to be effective at any 
meeting at which the company may not 
be represented by one of its officers 
or managers, as above provided, and 
such authority is to remain in force 
until revoked by the company. No 
company, officer, manager, agent or 
firm of agents shall have more than one 
vote. 

ARTICLE VII. 
Outside Risks 

In case any local or agency office in 
Philadelphia writes or accepts any risk 
located outside of the city and county 
of Philadelphia, and within the State of 
Pennsylvania, it must be written at the 
rate and in accordance with the rules 
of the Board, Bureau or Association 
within whose jurisdiction the risk is 
located. 

ARTICLE VIII. 
Payment of Premiums 

Section 1. All premiums are due on 
the delivery of the policy, and if not 
paid within fifty days after the close of 
the calendar month in which the policy 
is issued, the broker, the insured and 
the party to whom loss is made payable 
shall be notified within the next three 
working days thereafter of such non- 
payment by the sending of a notice of 
cancellation, and if the premium be not 
paid within five days from the serving 
of the notice, the policy shall be can- 
celled for non-payment of premium in 
accordance with such notice. If a 
mortgage clause is attached to the pol- 
icy providing ten days’ notice to the 
mortgagee, the cancellation as to the 
owner shall take effect at the expiration 
of five days, and as to the mortgagee at 
the expiration of ten days from the date 
of serving such notice. 

Sec. 2. On the twentieth day of each 
month (or if such day shall fall on a 
legal holiday, then on the next working 
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day thereafter) each member of the 
Association, and also eaca agent of 
such member, and each branch office 
manager shall make and deliver to the 
Secretary a statement under oath or 
affirmation, as follows: 

“The undersigned, acting for the.... 
Insurance Company, a member of the 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, hereby certifies that all prem- 
iums on all policies and all additional 
premiums on all policies, covering lia- 
bility within the jurisdiction of this As 
sociation, issued during the month of 
Wtinlavdid ete euinain Wie'e' eb kan , were paid on the 
20th inst., except the following policies 
(give numbers of policies and names of 
Companies, insured and broker), for 
which we have issued notices of can- 
cellation for non-payment and have sent 
the same direct to the insured, and also 
direct to payee, if any. 

“We further state that we have not 
accepted any check or promise to pay 
of any description whatsoever dated 
later than the time fixed for the pay- 
ment of the premiums under the By- 
Laws of the Association, nor have we 
accepted a check in payment of the 
premiums, no matter when dated, which 
we shall hold for more than twenty- 
feur hours (Sundays and holidays ex- 
cepted). 


ND 6d oa civi b seeds 
Sec. 3. The Secretary shall report to 
, the Executive Committee the names of 
all members, agents or branch offices, 
if any, who fail to promptly file the 
statement above required. 

Sec. 4. Re-insurance premiums and 
additional premiums required by en- 
dorsement on policies, shall be treated 
in the same manner as other prem- 
iums. Insurance effected on open entry 
when closed; premium thereon must be 
paid within the time specified. 

Sec. 5. The acceptance of a check 
or promise to pay of any description, 
dated later than the time fixed for the 
payment of premiums under this rule, 
or the acceptance of a check in pay- 
ment of premiums, no matter when 
dated, which shall be held by the mem- 
ber receiving it for more than twenty- 
four hours (Sundays and holidays ex- 
cepted) after the time specified by 
Section 2 of this Article, shall be re- 
garded as a deviation and so dealt 
with. 

Sec. 6. The payment of premiums 
under this Article refers to premiums 
on which a commission or brokerage is 
paid. Such premiums must be paid to 
the agent of the company issuing the 
policy, or in the case of a local office, 
must be paid to the company within 
the time named in this By-Law. 

Sec. 7. The Executive Committee 
shall have authority to extend the time 
for the payment of premiums in speci- 
fic cases, on account of sickness or ab- 
sence of the assured or similar suffici- 
ent cause, on the written request of a 
member interested. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Committee 
shall have the power to revoke the 
certificate of any broker who is proved 
to have violated this rule; and, for sat- 
isfactory reason, shall have power to 
renew such certificate. 

ARTICLE IX. 
Agents 


Section 1. No person engaged in the 


practice of law, in banking (including 
also trust companies), building, manu- 
facturing or in any mercantile pursuit 
shall be employed as an agent or in 
any such other capacity as will entitle 
him to commissions on or compensa- 
tion out of premiums of insurance, un- 
less in accordance with enabling rules 
adopted by the Executive Committee 
The term “person” as used herein shall 
be applicable to individuals, firms and 
corporations. 

Sec. 2, No company having its home 
office in Philadelphia shall have, In ad- 
dition to such office, more than one 
branch office or agency office. No other 
company shall have more than two 
agents or offices in Philadelphia with 
authority to accept risks and issue poli- 
cies thereon. An agency representing 
a company through the company’s 
Underwriters’ Agency Department 
(whether such Department is conducted 
by the company individually or in con- 
junction with another company) shall 
be considered as one of the agencies 
which the company shall be permitted 
to have. 

The authority of every policy-writing 
agent shall be co-extensive with the 
territory of the Association. 


Sec. 3. Each company is free to ap- 
point, in such numbers as it may deem 
proper, agents, sub-agents and _ solici- 
tors, none of whom shall be authorized 
to write policies, but they must be eli- 
gible, as provided for in Section 1 of 
this Article, and they shall not be com- 
pensated in any way in excess of the 
compensation provided for brokers cer- 
tified by this Association. 


ARTICLE X. 
Brokers 


Section 1. The Executive Committee 
shall select from the membership of 
the Association a Committee’ of five 
qualified voters representing company 
members, to be known as the Commit- 
tee on Brokers. They shall hear and 
decide all questions arising as to the 
granting of Broker’s Certificates, under 
such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Executive Committee. If the 
decision be favorable, the Secretary 
shall at once issue the proper certifi- 
cate. If unfavorable, the reason for 
such decision shall be reported in writ- 
ing to the Executive Committee, who 
shall have power to decide the matter 
in case an appeal is filed by the party 
to whom the certificate was refused. 

Sec. 2. Brokers holding certificates 
issued by authority of the Executive 
Committee shall be considered associate 
members of the Association, and shall 
have such privileges and be under such 
penalties and expenses as the Execu- 
tive Committee may provide. 

Sec. 3. No one saall be recognized 
as a broker or be paid or allowed any 
brokerage or commission who is not 
a holder of a broker’s license issued in 
accordance with the law of the State. 


Sec. 4. Brokerage or commission on 
premiums on insurance or re-insurance 
not exceeding 15 per cent. of such 
premiums shall be allowed on risks in 
Philadelphia to any legally licensed 
broker who holds the certificate of the 
Association. If the risk is a building 
occupied as a dwelling or as a store 
and dwelling and its contents and is 
underwritten at the Association’s mini- 
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mum rate, the brokerage or commission 
on building and (or) contents may 
equal, but shall not exceed 25 per cent., 
excepting that no brokerage or com- 
mission in excess of 10 per cent. shall 
be allowed on risks, including dwellings 
and stores and dwellings, located in 
the district bounded by the north side 
of Walnut Street to the south side of 
Race Street, and east side of Twelfth 
Street to the Delaware River. Brok- 
erage or commission on deposit of per- 
petual policies shall not exceed 10 per 
cent. 

Sec. 5. The term “broker” as used in 
this Section shall include individuals, 
firms and corporations. The terms 
“brokerage or commission” shall extend 
to and include all forms of considera- 
tion, whether by way of rebate or other- 
wise. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall from 
time to time furnish all members of the 
Association with a written or printed 
list of all brokers holding the certificate 
of the Association and shall give prompt 
notice of forfeiture of certificate. 





35 YEARS WITH N. B. & M. 





Clock Given to Resident Secretary in 
Pittsburgh in Honor of Long 
Service 





Fred W. Kiefer aas completed his 
thirty-fifth year of continuous service 
with the North British & Mercantile. 
A handsome clock has been presented 
to him by the Company in recognition 
of his long and faithful service. 


From United States Manager E. G. 
Richards came to Mr. Kiefer a greet- 
ing, which read in part as follows: 


“Words are not sufficient to express, 
for me at least, the real satisfaction 
and pleasure waich it gives me to send 
yeu to-day our congratulations and 
gcod wishes. 

“It is a grand thing for our Company 
that it has a man of your sterling 
worth and superior ability who has de- 
vcted his business life to its service. 
Whatever we may say or do at this 
time is small indeed and at best is but 
a token of our sincere appreciation, 
May you live many years to enjoy the 
fruits of your efforts and always be a 
North British & Mercantile man, is 
what I sincerely hope.” 

The “Insurance World” 
following account of Mr. 
reer: 


“Mr. Kiefer started wita the North 
British & Mercantile on November 9, 
1881. At that time while secretary of 
the old National Insurance Co. of Alle- 
gheny he was appointed local agent 
for the North British. On March ist, 
1888, he was made Resident Secretary 
with jurisdiction over Western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and the Ohio 
In 1901 Mr. Kiefer re- 
linquished all his territory excepting 
Southwestern Pennsylvania, including 
Allegheny County. For the past fifteen 
years he has been Resident Secretary 
with jurisdiction over this field. In 
Pittsburgh fire insurance circles, Mr. 
Kiefer is deservedly popular. He en- 
joys a large circle of friends, all of 
whom unite in best wishes for a con- 
tinuation of the thirty-five years to the 
full half century.” 


gives the 
Kiefer’s ca- 


HARDY SPEAKS IN HARTFORD 





Paper on “History and Principles of 
Fire Insurance”—Other Addresses 
Scheduled 





E. R. Hardy, assistant manager of 
the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, was the first speaker at the 
Fall meetings of the Insurance Institute 
cf Hartford. He discussed “The His- 
tory and Principles of Fire Insurance.” 

Titles and speakers later in the ser- 
ies are “Common Fire Hazards,” by 
H. \E. Burdette, superintendent of the 
special risk department of the London 
& Lancasnire, after which will come 
“The Standard Policy,” by William B. 
Medlicott, general agent of the Atlas 
and a lecturer on fire insurance at the 
graduate school of business adminis- 
tration at Harvard University; “Fire 
Protection,” by F. Minot Blake, super- 
intendent of the special risk depart- 
ment of the Phoenix; “Building Con- 
struction,” speakers to be announced 
later; “Hotels and Lodging Houses,” 
by Frederick C. Moore, superintendent 
of the special risk department of the 
Hartford Fire, and others on special 
hazards, the subjects and lecturers to 
be announced later. 





NEW BOSTON AGENCY 

Walter E. Burke, H. E. Burns, M. L. 
Morrison and G. Dana Yeaton have 
fermed the firm of Burns, Morrison & 
Yeaton, with offices on the second floor 
of 4 Liberty Square, Boston. They rep- 
resent the Hamburg-Bremen and Hand- 
in-Hand Underwriters for Boston, and 
the Rhode Island for suburban terri- 
tory. 

‘Mr. Burns was special agent of the 
Hamburg-Bremen, and the new ar- 
rangement will not interfere with his 
field work. Messrs. Burke, Morrison & 
Yeaton are brokers. 





SOUTH CAROLINA SITUATION 

The committee appointed by Gov- 
ernor Manning for the purpose “of 
carefully studying all phases of the fire 
insurance situation in South Carolina 
with a view of recommending a com- 
plete revision of the fire insurance 
laws of the State” will meet on Novem- 
ber 24, at the Jefferson Hotel, Colum- 
bia, S. C. Many insurance men will 
attend. 
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Plan to Rehabilitate 
Casualty Co. of Amer. 


IMPORTANT MEETINGS OF DI- 
RECTORS HELD ON THURSDAY 





Company Has Not Re-insured Fidelity 
and Surety or Industrial Accident 
Business 





Developments on Thursday of this 


“week indicate that the Casualty Com- 


pany of America will be rehabilitated. 
It is said that the re-insurance of dif- 


ferent lines in several sections of the 
East in the Employers’ Liability has 
added about $220,000 funds to the Cas- 
ualty Company of America. There was 
a meeting of the board of directors on 
Thursday to ratify some further rein- 
surances. There was also a meeting 
of a special committee to provide 
funds for the rehabilitation of the Com- 
pany. The fidelity and surety business 
and the industrial accident business 
have not been re-insured, and those on 
the inside believe that the Casualty 
Company of America will weather the 
storm. The bonding company proposi- 
tion is not dead yet, either. 


The Bonding Company 


The non-materialization of plans for 
the organization of the Bonding Com- 
pany of America, which was to have 
taken over the business of the Casual- 
ty Company of America on October 1, 
caused a crisis in the affairs of that 
company this week. The Insurance De- 
partment gave out a statement saying 
that the examination of the Company 
showed its condition on September 30, 
an impairment in its capital of $654,- 
112, leaving a surplus to policyholders 
of $95,887; and the Company was given 
thirty days to make good this impair- 
ment. At the same time President 
Hearn issued a statement, saying in 
part: 

“At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Casualty Company of 
America, held at its home office on No- 
vember 8, a preliminary report of an 
examination by the New York Insur- 
auce Department as of Sept. 30 was 
submitted and read. The principal fea- 
ture of the report was that the Depart- 
ment declared that the capital was im- 
paired through $1,196,188.23 of the Com- 
pany’s assets being of a class not ad- 
mitted by the Department. The direct- 
ors decided that in order to protect the 
property and to conserve the interests 
of the stockholders and policyholders it 
would be advisable to reinsure certain 
lines of business on the Company’s 
books, and to take over certain unad- 
mitted assets and substitute admitted 
assets therefor and liquidate the lat- 
ter for the benefit of the stockholders.” 


Re-insure Some Lives 
The statements of the Insurance De- 
partment and of Mr. Hearn caused 
something of a scramble on the part of 
other companies to reinsure parts of 
the Casualty Company of America’s 
business and to employ Casualty Com- 





Casualty and Surety News 











pany of America’s men. The first rein- 
surance announced was the workmen’s 
compensation, employers’ liability, gen- 
eral liability, all forms of automobile 
and teams liability, including collision 
and property damage, elevator liability, 
commercial accident and health, work- 
men’s collective and plate glass in sev- 
eral territories. 

New General Agencies of Employers’ 

Liability 

The reinsurer is the Employers’ Lia- 
bility. The plate glass business was 
taken over throughout the country. The 
rest of the lines reinsured include New 
England under the operation of O’- 
Brion & Russell general agency of Bos- 
ton; that portion of Illinois under the 
operation of Fred S. James & Co., Chi- 
cago, and all of New York State and 
nearly all of New Jersey. O’Brion & 
Russell, Boston, and Fred S. James & 
Co., Chicago, become general agents of 
the Employers’ Liability. The negotia- 
tions for the Employers’ Liability were 
conducted by United States Manager 
Appleton; Assistant United States 
Manager Murray and H, C. Sawyer. 

The United States Casualty Company 
has reinsured the Maryland business of 
the Casualty Company of America. 

Hearn Did His Best 

President E. L. Hearn, of the Casual- 
ty Company of America, made the 
gamest kind of a fight to save the Cas- 
ualty Company of America and to stave 
off the crisis in its affairs. Upon a 
number of occasions it looked as if he 
would succeed, but he had a herculean 
task. 

Until almost the very end it looked 
as if the Bonding Company of America 
would go through. The plan was to 
have a company with $1,200,000 sur- 
plus, which would take over the busi- 
ness of the Casualty Company of Amer- 
ica. One of the stumbling blocks 
turned out to be the general reputation 
that workmen’s compensation has in 
Wall Street. There the belief that the 
compensation business cannot be oper- 
ated with a profit has been given wide 
currency. This caused innumerable de- 
lays in the organization plans of the 
Bonding Company of America. In the 
meantime time, which was precious, 
flew by on wings. As the end of the 
year approached the Insurance Depart- 
ment became more and more impatient, 
insisting that something be done by 
the Casualty Company of America to 
put its house in order. 

The Climbing Reserve 

Reserve laws have become more 
drastic, necessitating larger reserves 
all the time. The task to meet the 
surplus requirements became too hard 
to accomplish. The panic of 1907 made 
serious inroads in the value of securi- 
ties, and this depreciation had to come 
from the surplus of the Company. 
From 1906 the Company had paid an 
annual dividend of six per cent. Until 
this year the Company had paid back 
to the stockholders in dividends a sum 
equal to what they had paid in prior to 
1915. The examination of the Depart- 
ment last June showed capital stock 
was impaired. This impairment was 
made good by a contribution of $450,- 
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Maximum Benefit 


A New Special Limited Disability Policy 


Weekly Accident Benefit - - 25. 
Weekly Travel Accident Benefit - 50. 
Weekly Sickness Benefit - - - 25. 


11 SPECIAL FEATURES 


$7,500. 
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Write for Circulars to 


ACME DEPARTMENT 
GREAT EASTERN CASUALTY CO. 
L. PINNER & CO., Managers, 30 Church St., New York City 


Over $2,000,000 Paid in Claims. 
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ADVERTISE FOR STOLEN BONDS 


National Surety Co. Covered Bank 
Messenger Boy Who Had Lake 
Shore Securities 





The National Surety Co. printed the 
following advertisement in New York 
daily papers this week: 

$20,000 STOLEN BONDS! 
Notice is hereby given that the 
following bonds have been stolen: 

LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN 

SOUTHERN 

25 year debenture gold 4 per cent. 

coupon bonds, dated May 1, 1906, 

due May 1, 1931, numbered 166, 

167, 168, 6845, 14507, 15755, 15760, 

15761, 15764, 20504, 20771, 20772, 

20773, 25048, 33338, 48477, 48378, 

48479, 48480, 48481. 


The above bonds were taken by 
a bank messenger who was Cov- 
ered by the bond of this Company, 
and we have paid full value to the 
bank. 

Any information regarding the 
location of these bonds will be 
appreciated, and a suitable reward 
will be paid for evidence leading 
to their recovery and delivery to 
the undersigned. 





TO RE ARGUE COMPENSATION 
CASES 


Reargument was ordered this week 
by the Supreme Court of cases testing 
the constitutionality of the Washington, 
New York, New Jersey and lowa work- 
men’s compensation laws. No date was 
set for rehearing. 

No reason was given by the court 
for the rehearing order. The court al- 
so directed reargiment of an Ohio 
case, Ohio employers’ liability law. 








000, which left the Company without 
any surplus; and to attempt to sell 
stock in the Company at a price that 
created a surplus could not be accom- 
plished. The plan of organizing the 
Bonding Company of America to take 
over the business of the Casualty Com- 
pany of America was the most desira- 
ble and business-like thing to have ac- 
complished, and for a time .it did seem 
that this underwriting was an assured 
fact. 


Underwriting 


The Casualty Company of America’s 
underwriting of late has shown up sur- 
prisingly well. In 1914 the compensa- 
tion and liability business piled up a 
reserve of $200,000 more than the law 
required. In settlements of more than 
11,000 suits in the history of the Com- 
pany from the beginning an average of 
less than $385 per suit was shown. 


A. DUNCAN REID TO SPEAK 





Plans of Insurance Federation Meeting 
to Be Held Here on 
November 24 





Three of the speakers on the program 
of the Insurance Federation of New 
York at the annual meeting here on 
November 24 at the Hotel Martinique 
are A. Duncan Reid, of the Globe In- 
demnity; George A. Scott, president of 
the New York Fraternal Congress; and 
Newton E. Turgeon, former president 
of the Federation. Everything is being 
done to make the meeting a large one, 
and President Amsden has sent out a 
personal request to many insurance 
men to attend, reading in part as fol- 
lows: 

“You understand the objects of the 
Federation and the splendid purpose for 
which it was organized. You appre- 
ciate the vital necessity of continuing 
the organiza‘ion and making it strong- 
er so that it can better fulfill its obli- 
gations to the insurance fraternity of 
the State. 

“We have some State pride. Of the 
various forty-:wo State federations, 
however, New York State is trailing. 
We should be leaders. Only wide- 
awake action and willingness to sacri- 
fice will place us at the head of the col- 
umn and make our organization the 
most effective against taose hardships 
which are thrust upon us from time to 
time and which have no just excuse 
for being. 

“Comprehensive plans for a grea‘er 
activity and service will be acted upon 
at the meeting. Legislative matters of 
serious import to you will be discussed. 
Speakers of national reputation will 
address our session. Officers and di- 
rectors for the ensuing year will be 
elected. A buffet luncheon will be 
served at 12 noon and the session will 
ccnvene promptly at 1.30 P. M.” 





The agency department of the New 
York office of the Aetna Accident & 
Liability has been moved from the 10th 
floor of 100 William Street to the 2nd 
floor. 





The Massachusetts Bonding aas been 
conducting a circularizing campaign 
with considerable success. The names 
for each district are suppled by the 
agents. 

S. H. Deslandes, assistant secre‘ary 
of the European Accident, was killed 
in action in France. 





The Commonwealth Casualty of Phil- 
adelphia is writing automobile busi- 
ness. 
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Sanders Still on Border 
Cameron H. Sanders, assistant secre- 
tary of the American Liability Co., of 
Cincinnati, has been on the Mexican 





CAMERON H. SANDERS 


border since June 19, 1916. He is at 
Camp Willis. He was originally sta- 
tioned in the vicinity of El Paso, and 
then was detailed to service guarding 
the line near Fort Hancock. Mr. San- 
ders is with Troop C, First Ohio Caval- 
ry. 
* * * 


Comments on Gov.-Elect Cox. 


The election of James M. Cox as 
governor of Ohio has drawn the follow- 
ing comment from the Hartford “Cour- 
ant”: 

Cox is the man who was responsible for the 
Green bill, so-called, which nearly put the 
liability companies out of Ohio. The insur- 
ance companies managed their way into the 
State again, but have been working under 
difficulties there ever since. Ohio has practi- 
cally a monopoly on the workman’s compensa- 
tion business. 

Cox is recognized as the leading representa- 
tive of those who are espousing a State in- 
surance fund in Ohio, and it is practically cer- 
tain, officials of Hartford insurance companies 
say that, if he is elected governor, he will use 
his efforts to bring about a program of com- 
pulsory insurance which will give the State 
a monopoly on health and accident business 
involving workmen. 

The “Courant” thinks that some in- 
surance companies will withdraw from 
Ohio. 

eo es 


Early Bonding History 


The first attempt to do a bonding 
business upon a commercial basis was 
in London about 1710, when certain 
underwriters issued a form of fidelity 
cover upon domestic servants, said 
G. U. Pope in a talk before the Insur- 
ance Society of Philadelphia. To a lim- 
ited extent this business seems to have 
been done by London Lloyds ever since 
that time. It was not until 1851 that a 
company was organized in America, in 
Montreal, for the purpose of issuing 
the same sort of restricted cover, guar- 
anteeing against the disnonesty of do- 
mestic servan‘s. The first successful 
attempt in the United States was on 
the part of the Fidelity & Casualty in 
1876, to be followed by the American 
Surety in 1884, and the Pacific Surety 
in 1885. These companies, confined 
their underwritings to the so-called fi- 
delity risks, although they did not cov- 
er domestics, but broadened their busi- 
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ness to cover employes of banks and 
others in positions of trust, including 
public officials. In 1890 the Fidelity & 
Deposit was formed for the purpose of 
writing the broader form of cover 
which is embraced under tae general 
name of “surety.” 
ca - 
Clever Headline 

The American Casualty Co., of Read- 
ing, Pa., uses a clever headline in its 
bulletin over plate glass gossip: 
“ ‘Cracks’ in Plate Glass.” One of the 
interesting items in its plate glass col- 
umn follows: 

“Occasionally we receive from our 
agents a request for a rate on a mir- 
ror screen in a moving picture thea- 
tre. The inquiry is generally accom- 
panied by comments of the most favor- 
able character concerning the risk, but 
it is no use, fellows—the manager of 
our plate glass department went to the 
movies one night where there hap- 
pened to be one of these handsome mir- 
ror screens suspended by chains from 
the ceiling—‘nuf ced.’ He gave it the 
‘once over,’ and after noting particu- 
larly the method of suspension and also 
learning from the proprietor of that 
theatre the fact that the mirror was 
patented and could only be bought 
from one concern for the small sum 
of $575, he immediately entered mir- 
ror screens on the prohibited list in 


red ink.” 
* * Ld 


Dusty Occupations 


Frederick S. Crum, of The Pruden- 
tial, estimates that of 44,000,000 Ameri- 
can wage earners of both sexes, about 
5,509,000 work under conditions more 
or. less detrimental to heath and life 
ga account of atmospheric pollution 
predisposing to pulmonary tuberculosis 
and other respiratory diseases. He 
says it has been proven that the 
amount of air passing into the lungs is 
about 400 cubic feet per day of twenty- 
four hours in a state of rest; 600 cubic 
feet in normal exercise and 1,000 cubic 
feet in severe exertion. He gives fig- 
ures to prove that certain trades and 
occupations are much more unfavor- 
able to health and longevity than 
others. He gives the mortality experi- 
ence of The Prudential in its industrial 
branch during a six-year period 1907-12. 

The number of deaths in this experi- 
ence, of all occupied males, aged 15 
and over, during this six-year period 
was 162,763. The number of deaths in 
specific occupations which may proper- 
ly be classed as dusty occupations 
was 28,604, or 17.6 per cent. of the to- 
tal. Of the total mortality in these 
dusty occupations 3,670, or 12.8 per 
cent., occurred in occupations exposing 
the workmen to metallic dust; 4,336, 
or 15.2 per cent., occurred in occupa- 
tions exposing the workmen to min- 
eral dusts; 1,887, or 6.6 per cent., 
occurred in occupations exposing the 
workmen to vegetable fiber dust; 1,- 
454, or 5.1 per cent., occurred in oc- 
cupations exposing the men to animal 
or mixed fiber dust; 10,789, or 37.7 
per cent., occurred in occupations ex- 
posing the workmen to street or muni- 
cipal dust; and, finally, 6,468 or 22.7 
per cent., occurred in occupations ex- 
posing the workmen to general organic 
dust. In these six groups of occupa- 
tions there occurred during this six- 
year period 7,943 deatas from pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis, or 27.8 per cent. of 
the aggregate mortality from all 
causes; and there were 3,330 deaths 


from respiratory diseases other than 
tuberculosis, or 11.6 per cent. of the 


LIABILITY UNDER OLD BOND 





American Surety, Aetna Indemnity and 
Title Guaranty & Surety in Suit 
Pending Here 





Does an administra‘or’s bond issued 
in 1907 by one company and later re- 
insured in two companies, one of which 
failed, and renewed to 1915, protect an 
administrator against suits brought to- 
day to recover for alleged mismanage- 
ment during the whole period? This 
question has been made an issue and 
the case was explained for The East- 
ern Underwriter by Charles W. Culver, 
an attorney at 52 Broadway, New York. 

Suit has been brought by the Hollis 
Realty Co., of New Jersey, against the 
administratrix of one Margaret Bowsky, 
wife of Max Bowsky, who died in 1907. 
The Title Guaranty & Surety of Scran- 
ton, issued an administrator’s bond in 
1907 guaranteeing her fidelity to tae 
extent of $140,000. It reinsured $30,000 
in the Aetna Indemnity. 


When the Aetna Indemnit*y failed in 
1912, the risk automatically reverted 
back to the Title Guaranty and was 
taken over by the American Surety in 
November 1913 when it reinsured the 
business of the Title Guaranty. 

Mrs. Bowsky continued to pay prem- 
iums to the American Surety until Aug- 
ust, 1915, when she died. Just prior 
to her death the Hollis Realty Co. com- 
pelled an accounting of the estate, 
claiming it had been mismanaged. Be- 
fore the accounting had been rendered, 
Mrs. Bowsky died, making a Mrs. Flor- 
ence M. Bower, her adopted daughter, 
administratrix of the esta‘e de bonis 
onum. The Hollis Realty Co. filed ob- 
jections to the accounting and it is be- 
lieved Mrs. Bowsky will be surcharged 
in a large amoun*. The case will come 
up shortly in the Surrogate’s Court. 

The case involves several contingen- 
cies. The mismanagement charges of 
the Hollis Realty Co. cover the whole 
period from 1907 to 1915. The ques- 
tion before the court for decision in 
addition to the equity in the claim and 
the liability under the provisions of the 
bond is whether the receivers of the 
Aetna Indemnity are liable for a por- 
tion of the loss or whether the Ameri- 
can Surety will be forced to stand the 
whole loss. 








aggregate mortality from all causes, 
Deducting these statistics from those 
of all occupied males in this experi- 
euce, it is found that in the non-dusty 
occupations the total mortality of oc- 
eupied males was 134,159, and of this 
total 26,438, or 19.7 per cent., was 
caused by tuberculosis of the lungs, 
and 16,565, or 12.3 per cent., was caused 
by non-tuberculous respiratory diseases. 

Without taking into consideration 
age periods, it is evident from these 
statistics that the mortality from tu- 
berculosis of the lungs in the dusty oc- 
cupations was 41.1 per cent. in excess 
of the mortality from tuberculosis in 
the non-dusty occupations. 

a ae a 


Unique Role for Surety Companies 

It is reported that surety companies 
will complete the construction of build- 
ings which the King Lumber Co., of 
Charlottesville, Va., were to erect, and 
which work was discontinued by re- 
ceivers. 

oe co ok 


Walter G. Cowles’ recent address be- 
fore the Insurance Society of New 
York on “The New York Standard 
Compensation Policy Forms” has been 
furnished to the Society in pamphlet 
form to tae extent of 1,600 copies and 
is being sent out to the members and 
others interested. Mr. Cowles is one 
o* the vice-presidents of the Travelers 
Insurance Company of Hartford, and is 
to be the personal representative of 
Governor Marcus H. Holcomb at the 
great conference on “Social Insurance,” 
to be held in Washington the first week 
in December. 


Paid Surety Bonds 
Held to be Property 


COURT RULES ON NEW POINT IN 
BANKRUPTCY CASE 





Judgment for Surety Company on 
Grounds That Insured Misrepre- 
sented His Financial Condition 





An interesting point of law which 
has never been passed upon before in 
this State is decided in the opinion 
written last week by Judge Cuddeback 
of the Court of Appeals in the case of 
Joseph Dunfee of Syracuse. A satis- 
fied surety bond was defined by the 
court as property under the terms of 
the bankruptcy law and previous de- 
cisions were declared erroneous and 
judgment reversed. 


Why Bond is Property 


“The proceeding,” says Judge Cudde- 
back’s opinion, “involves the meaning 
of the word ‘property’ under the bank- 
ruptcy law. The Empire State Surety 
Company became surety on the bond of 
Joseph Dunfee for $27,000 and was 
forced to pay $23,561.33 on account of 
Dunfee’s default. The Company then 
sued Dunfee for false representations 
as to his financial standing in obtain- 
ing the bond and recovered judgment 
against him for $27,669.53, the penalty 
of the bond with interest and costs. 

“Dunfee asserted that this judgment 
against him was canceled by his dis- 
charge in bankruptcy. He alleged that 
obtaining the bond was not obtaining 
‘property’ within the meaning of the 
statute. 

“The decision in the case so far has 
gone in favor of the defendant Dunfee, 
but I think that that determination is 
erroneous and that the judgment was 
not discharged. 

“Obtaining the bond by false repre- 
sentations and paying the obligee the 
amount of the loss should be regarded 
as one transaction which amounted to 
obtaining money under false represen- 
tations within the meaning of the 
bankruptcy law. The bankruptcy law 
does not require that the property 
shall be obtained by the bankrupt ar 
the instant of making the false repre- 
sentations nor that it shall pass direct- 
ly to the bankrupt. In criminal cases 
the rule relating to obtaining property 
by false pretense is the same. 


Was Insured’s Obligation 

“The parties in this case intended at 
the time that the false representations 
were made that the bonding company 
should assume a contract of suretyship 
in Dunfee’s behalf and they must have 
had in contemplation all the results 
that naturally follow from such a con- 
tract. So when the surety company 
paid the loss to the obligee in fulfill- 
ment of its obligation the law implied 
that the payment was at the request of 
Dunfee and this implication arose from 
the contract of surety itself. 


“When one person advances money 
for another in payment of the debt of 
the latter, it is deemed at the instant 
of its payment to be the money of the 
party for whose benefit the payment is 
made, so that in the eyes of the law 
the debt is satisfied, not by the money 
of a third party, but by that of the 
debtor himself. The request for the 
bond included a request to the surety 
to assume the obligation contained in 
the bond. The bond of itself was of no 
value to Dunfee or anybody else. It 
was the guaranty in the bond and 
what the guaranty imported that was 
of value and was obtained.” 


This is the first time that the defini- 
tion of a surety bond as “property” has 
been made in the State of New York. 
The question has been taken up once 
or twice by the courts in other States, 
but not clearly. 
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FOR AUTOS AND TEAMS 


By F. E. WILKENS 
Manager New York Office Commercial Casualty Co. 


“Candor” 


COVER 








An owner of an automobile cannot 
be assessed for damages on account of 
acciden‘s arising through its care, main- 
tenance or operation unless he is 
chargeable with negligence. 

Pleasure Cars 

An accident which happens through 
the negligent operation of an automo- 
bile by persons other than the owner 
or his agents cannot result in damages 
being assessed against the owner, for 
the reason tha: the automobile at the 
time of the accident was not under the 
control of the owner. 

There would be no more justice in 
compelling one man to pay damages 
which are chargeable to another than 
there would be in compelling an owner 
of an automobile to serve a prison 
sentence if another person were con- 
victed of a crime for driving the own- 
ers car recklessly. The person to 
whom negligence is attributable is 
therefore the person against whom the 
damages are assessed. 

When soliciting automobile liability 
and property damage insurance, one 
should always inquire as to whether 
persons other than the owner or his 
agents opera:e the automobile to be 
insured, for their own private purposes 
or pleasure. If it is found that this 
condition prevails, the additional per- 
sons should be named in the policy of 
insurance to cover their liability as well 
as the owners, unless, of course, said 
additional persons do not desire to be 
covered. 

The term “persons other than the 
owner” means members of the family 
as well as all others. It often develops 
that an owner thinks he is responsible 
for damages resulting from accidents 


caused by the operation of his automo- 
bile by his wife or by his children. 
This is a mistaken idea. The owner’s 
wife or children are responsible for 
their own torts. 


Pleasure and Business 

It frequently happens that cars of the 
pleasure type are owned by corpora- 
tions or co-partnerships, and although 
they are used almost exclusively in the 
service of the owners, a salesman, offi- 
cial, or other representative may oc- 
casionally use them for their own pri- 
vate or pleasure purposes. One will 
readily realize that the owner cannot 
be held for damages if the same arise 
from accidents which occur when their 
cars are not used in connection with 
their business. The person against 
whom damages would be assessed is 
naturally the person who is chargeable 
with negligence. The proper way to 
cover risks of this character is to name 
the corporation or co-partnership as 
the principal assured and name the per- 
sons who use the cars for their own 
purposes as additional assured. 


Rented Pleasure Cars 


Many people rent cars by the month. 
Of course if the car is operated by the 
person hiring it or by a chauffeur em- 
ployed by that person, liability for ac- 
cidents rests wich said person. In the 
case of the owner furnishing the chauf- 
feur with the car, we doubt whether it 
has been definitely determined whether 
the owner or the person hiring the car 
can be held for damages. It would 
seem that, irrespec:ive of who pays the 
chauffeur, the question of control or di- 
rection is the determining factor. 

We would venture to say that it is 








[ Special Talks With Local Agents | 








John J. Kennedy, su- 
Accident perintendent of the 
Policies Now Prudential Casualty 
Favor Insured Co.’s accident and 
nealth claim  depart- 
ment, contributes an interesting article 
t- the current number of the Pruden- 
tial’s company paper “The Feldman,” 
in which he discusses the development 
of the accident and health policy up to 
the present form which, he says, fa- 
vors the insured more than the com- 
pany. 

“Up to about seven years ago,” Mr. 
Kennedy says, “there were many agents 
im the accident and health business who 
possessed consciences of such an elas- 
tic nature that they were but little 
concerned if they sold a policy under 
a misrepresentation. Their sole inter- 
est appeared to be getting the polity 
fee and commission ‘while the getting 
was good.’ ‘Regular’ policies were sold 
as ‘Specials’; limited policies were sold 
with the representation that they had 
absolutely no _ limitations; policies 
which paid but 50 per cent. or less for 
nonconfining illness were sold with a 
guarantee that in case of claim for non- 
confining illness the assured would re- 
ceive full indemnity; persons over the 
age limit where premium was increased 
were insured at a lower age in order 
to get in on the flat dollar premium; 
applicants with a bad past medical his- 
tory, or those afflicted with recurrent 
diseases, requiring riders, were given 
policies on which the copy of their ap- 
Blication showed the stereotyped ‘no 
exceptions’ throughout. During the 
next few years, and practically until 
1911, the claim departments of many 
<ompanies were kept in a continual tur- 


moil with agents and claimants, be- 
cause of many rejected, reduced or 
ccmpromised claims brought about by 
such agents introducing business in 
this manner. Unfortunately there were 
a few of the smaller companies, the 
management of which were possessed 
ot the same quality of consciences as 
the above mentioned agents, who also 
cared but little for the interests of the 
policyholders and were always willing 
to take advantage of any excuse or 
technicality which would aid them in 
arbitrarily holding down the claim ra- 
tio. 

“The public, however, became more 
enlightened as time went on, and the 
various insurance departments received 
complaints from policyholders to such 
an extent that the Execu‘ive Committee 
of Insurance Commissioners decided to 
have special examinations made of 
claims adjusted by companies in this 
line of business. The result of their 
examinations and investigations in 1911 
has become a matter of history.” 
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The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 








possible that the person who hires the 
car would be looked upon as <he spe- 
cial master and the chauffeur as the 
temporary servant. If this were the 
fact, the person who hires the car 
would unquestionably be held liable for 
damages. We think that in a case of 
this kind the owner would not be looked 
upon the same as though he were 
a hackman who rents the service of his 
vehicle by the trip or hour. We doubt 
whether the courts have ever been 
asked to settle the question as to 
whether the period of time of service 
aliers the situation. 

It would seem :o us that the nature 
of the contract between the owner of 
the car and the person hiring it is the 
determining factor for fixing responsi- 
bility for damages. Irrespective of who 
would be held, the fact remains that 
both parties are open to actions at law, 
therefore, both should be named as the 
assured in a policy of liability insur- 
ance. If it should at any time be held 
that the person hiring the car is liable 
for damages on account of acciden‘s, 
it should be remembered that his lia- 
bility would begin and end when the 
chauffeur is under his control and di- 
rection. We would say that when the 
car is being taken to or from the gar- 
age of the owner, the owner would be 
held for damages on account of acci- 
den‘s. This is further reason why both 
parties should be named as the assured. 


Commercial Vehicles—Truckmen 


There are a number of concerns in 
the trucking business who make con- 
tracts with mercantile or manufactur- 
ing concerns to furnish trucks to do all 
of their hauling on a weekly, monthly 
or yearly basis. It is customary for 
the truckman to furnish the chauffeur. 
Here again the question of master and 
servant enters. The question as to who 
is the master would be determined up- 
on the establishment of who exercises 
the control and direction over the 
chauffeur. It depends entirely upon 
the circumstances at the time of the 
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accident as to who would be held liable 
for damages. It is hardly necessary to 
say that both parties should be named 
as the assured in a policy of liability 





insurance. This applies for teams in- 
surance as well as automobile insur- 
ance. 
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) and belief, a ue state- 

ment of the owne management (and if a 

daily paper, he tion), etc., of the afore- 

said pt ) forthe date shown the 

above d by the Act of August 

24, 1 : yn 443, Postal Laws 

and Regulatio ed the reverse of this 
form, to-wit: 

A That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lishe editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, THE 5 ASTE RN UNDERWRITER 
COMPANY, 105 lliam Street, New York 
City. 

Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 Central Park 
West, New York City. 

Managing Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 (¢ en- 
tral Par k, West, New York City. 

Business Manager, W. L. Hadley, Plain 
field, N. J . 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and ad 
dresses of st ckholders owning helding 1 
per cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 

THE EASTE -RN U NDE RWRI’ rE R COM- 
PANY. 105 William Street, New ( 

Clarence eeu: 265 Cer tral Pat k, West 
New York City. ‘ 

Benjamin F. Hadley, Plainfield, N. J. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. more of total amount of bonds, 
m ortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stock! lers, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security lders as 
they appear upon the books of the pany 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears he ks of the 
company as trustee or i: ny other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two par agraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s nowledge and belief 
as to the circumsta s and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, Be. os or other securities than as so 


stated by him. 


CLARENCE AXMAN. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th 


day of October, 1916. 
W. L. CHAPMAN. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1917.) 
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American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 





The Agents’ Winning Combination 
LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH—INSURANCE 


Covering Permanent and Total Disability, 
and Weekly Indemnity for loss of time 


The Policyholders’ Winning Combination 
Guaranteed Cost and Good Service 








FOR AGENCIES AND SPECIMEN POLICIES, ADDRESS THE COMPANY 




















F H. HAWLEY, Pres. 


io Misa 


LE ROY, OHTO. 






© 


CFKCANIZED 1848 


s< Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 
Net Surplus Over $1,351,482.71 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. | COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE Co. 


LIMITED, OF LONDON. 


AN AGENTS COMPANY 





GENERAL AGENT 








FIRE ASSOCIATION PHILADELPHIA ¥ 


Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 
Organized 1817 Incorporated 1820 Charter Perpetual 
Cash Capital $750,000 Assets $9,091,141 


E. C. IRWIN, President H, ~~ ¢ 7 Vice-President ¢ 
G. GARRI GUES. Sec. and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY. Jr.. Asst. Sec. and Treas. 


TRI? 









H. KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 


THE LARGEST GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 




















Capacity For Local Agents 
You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 34 + fee St. 300 Nicollet Ave. 
NEW YORE DENVER u MINNEAPOLIS 
Ford Bld 17 St. ite St. 23 Leadenhall St. 
DETROI MONTREAL LONDON 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
E. G. SIMMONS 


Vice-Pres. and Genl. Mgr. 


Cc. H. ELLIS 
President 
OUR RECORD 


(over) $40,000,000.00 
5,250,000.00 


Insurance in force 


Total Resources (over) 


The recent merger of the Meridian Life with the Pan-American Life has opened up several 
rich and important territories in the South and North Central section, which will be 
assigned to Managers capable of handling and inspiring an agency organization of high- 
grade men. A rare opportunity to ambitious men to establish themselves in an inde- 
pendent and permanently profitable business. 


Address E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 



































San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 








U. $. Cash Assets, Dec, 31, 1914 $14,814,383.94 
Surplus, - - - = 4,841,887.19 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire,1904  1,051,543.00 


Civerpool 

am London 
ano Globe 
Insurance Zo. 






Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 









HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mer. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 












NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 






CIMICED 





